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A DUKE’S CAREER. 


By J. Crawrorp Scott. 


Part I. 


HE Duke of Macedon had a just claim to a title, for he was 

a king’s son. Among his earliest recollections had been 

indelibly graved many proofs of the autocratic sway wielded by 

his father at a time when, though still a little child; he wore the 
ornaments and weapons of a feudal court. 

The Alesandros family had held their territory from time im- 
memorial, and though beyond doubt they came of an ancient race, 
few, who were qualified to judge, would have left undisputed their 
connection with the august dynasty from which they claimed descent. 
Their pretensions were great, for they affirmed that in their veins ran 
the blood of the royal house of Macedon. The proof of their 
descent from Philip and Alexander was not, it need hardly be said, of a 
very.cogent nature ; but neither was it altogether contemptible nor 
uninteresting. This family had a firm belief in their imperial origin, 
and they were supported in their claim by ageless tradition. They 
still held the territory—though but a small portion of it now—which 
had been the cradle of the race from whom they traced their lineage. 
They had in their possession many authentic relics of the world’s 
conqueror; and the medallions of Alexander, which they had 
treasured, were said to portray physical characteristics which had 
been manifested in various members of their house. 

If few would have credited this preposterous genealogy, fewer 
still would have acknowledged the right of this family to follow the 
example of their imperial ancestors by waging a universal warfare 
against mankind. : 
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It is true that from their mountain fastness the small band of 
fighting men professed to carry on hostilities only against the Turks, 
who had usurped the territory, but it is certain that patriotism had 
small influence in determining their conduct, as when a rich prize was 
to be obtained the nationality of their antagonists was a matter of 
indifference. 

When his father fell fighting at the head of his men, the Duke of 
Macedon, though then a lad of only eighteen, assumed the leadership 
by right both of heritage and election. He was an eminently hand- 
some youth, whose appearance gave no indication of his calling. 
His refined and clearly cut features were of an intellectual rather 
than of a sanguinary type. His blue eyes, though they could on 
occasion grow fierce and passionate, had usually an expression that 
was mild and even gentle. Yet it would have been difficult to ac- 
count for any element of tenderness in a man who was destitute of 
all regard for the sacredness of human life or the rights of property. 
It was characteristic of the man that he took no interest in any 
adventures save those which held out the hope of great gain, and 
that all matters of less importance were left in the hands of the 
veteran lieutenant Pietro. If money sent for the payment of the 
Turkish troops could be intercepted, or a wealthy pasha plundered, 
or a company of English travellers surprised among the mountains, 
the Duke would lead his men in person, but in matters of less 
moment he did not interfere. His citadel was among the marble 
ruins, of a temple of Apollo, and owing to its elevation, and the 
numerous caverns and secret passages that abounded in the locality, 
this fastness was virtually impregnable. The mountain passes by 
which the place was surrounded might have been kept by a handful 
of men against an army. 

It was not oftener than once in three months that any enterprise 
worthy his notice occurred, so that he had much leisure, which he 
spent in almost absolute seclusion, He had the temperament of a 
student, and was deeply read in the ancient language of his country. 
He knew classical Greek almost as a vernacular, and his familiarity 
with the poets and historians of his country would have put to shame 
the attainments of the most brilliant scholars of Western Europe. 
He knew nearly the whole of Homer and Euripides by heart, and 
could have quoted any portion of the chief dialogues of Plato. 
Homer was his favourite author, and amid scenes and deeds similar to 
those described by the poet his thoughts would often unconsciously 
take that metric rhythm to which his ear was so well attuned. 

From his early years his mind had been constantly possessed by 
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vast ambitions. But, with one exception, he had as yet made no 
attempt to realise his dreams. The glorious project which he under- 
took, had it been successful, might actually have placed him upon a 
throne. He conceived the design of freeing his country from the 
Turkish yoke, and succeeded in raising a large band of followers, 
whose numbers were being constantly increased. But the knowledge 
that there was treachery in his camp, and that a plot had been 
formed to deliver him up, for the sake of the great price that had 
long been placed upon his head, caused him to relinquish his plan 
without striking a blow. It was not the dread of death that dis- 
mayed him, for he knew no fear, nor was he baffled by his inability 
to cope with the traitors, for their plot had been laid bare to him, and 
their lives were in his hands. It was the fact that his identity had been 
divulged that thwarted his purpose, because even the throne of 
Greece would have seemed worthless to him if his enemies could 
have assailed him with contumely as the Bandit Alesandros. 


Part II. 


The Duke made no other attempt to change his mode of life, 
and was well advanced in middle age when at last circumstances 
occurred which impelled him to adopt a new career. 

Though past forty, he had still a youthful appearance, as a life of 
unusual temperance had kept him mentally and physically young. 

He had learnt that a party of English travellers were about to 
visit some historical ruins a considerable distance off, and, as there 
seemed to be a prospect of obtaining a large amount of plunder, an 
attack was arranged. Relying on their numbers, and being well 
armed, the travellers had dispensed with a military escort, so that a 
well-planned ambush left the party at the mercy of the freebooters. A 
fierce encounter ensued, when one after another the travellers were shot 
down by their assailants, who on their side suffered considerable loss. 
A tall athletic Englishman, who had gained the partial shelter of 
some rocks, made a heroic resistance, and, though called upon re- 
peatedly to surrender, he continued to keep his assailants at bay. At 
last, however, a well-aimed bullet struck him, and he fell lifeless. At 
the same moment a girl rushed from behind him and with a pierc- 
ing shriek threw herself upon the body. Then the man’s unreasonable 
resistance was comprehended, for it was clear that this was a 
father who had been fighting in defence of his daughter’s honour. 
But his fears had been groundless, because Alesandros took pride in 
observing the example of his august ancestor in his treatment of 


women. Leaving his followers to plunder, he now advanced, and 
002 
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raising the senseless girl in his arms he bore her away. He had 
seen that she was wondrously fair. Placing her upon a mule, he 
brought her to a small farm a few miles away, where he knew she 
would be well cared for. Remaining in the neighbourhood, he 
visited the house frequently, and was received by her with gratitude 
as her deliverer. He knew enough of English to be able to console 
her for her loss. It has been said that Alesandros was handsome 
and youthful looking, so notwithstanding a disparity in age of 
twenty years it is not surprising that the friendless girl soon began 
to entertain for him feelings more intense than could have been roused 
by gratitude. Her passion was reciprocated by a man of affectionate 
temperament who had never been in love before. Of himself he 
told her only that he was of a noble Greek family and that he was 
rich. Satisfied with his love, she seemed to have no wish to inquire 
into his history. Her own simple story was easily told. Her father 
had been a clergyman in the English Church, and, like him, her 
mother was dead. She had in her own right a small income, that 
had belonged to her mother. She had no near relatives, and had no 
desire now ever to return to England. So, as there was no obstacle, 
she consented to become his wife, and they agreed that their marriage 
should take place soon. Then the Duke took his bride to Athens, and 
placed her with an English family. After their marriage they went 
to live at a small house in the outskirts of the town. 

It was then that Alesandros definitely resolved to embark upon a 
new career. He had long been dissatisfied with his mode of life, 
chiefly because it afforded no scope for his great ambition. But he had 
now other motives for resolving upon a change. For the first time 
he began to understand the meaning of fear—fear lest his identity 
should be discovered, and that he should be separated from his 
loving wife by an ignominious death. To strengthen his resolve a 
child was born to him, upon whom he bestowed a doting love. He 
now rarely revisited his former haunts, and never without dread and 
aversion. He had for some time been deliberating upon a plan that 
would gain for him entire freedom from his irksome bonds, when for- 
tune, in a very different way from that which he was meditating, 
brought about the very consummation which he desired. 

After an absence of several weeks he was warily approaching the 
accustomed retreat of his men, when he was startled by hearing frequent 
discharges of musketry, which proceeded from the locality to which 
he was bound. Quickening his steps, he advanced by a secret path, 
and reached his destination in safety, when he found that the place was 
being assailed by a large body of Turkish troops. He knew that in his 
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absence the guard of the passes must have been relaxed, else it was 
impossible for the soldiers to have forced their way hither. But such 
reflections were vain now, for his band was almost annihilated, and 
the handful who remained, though fighting with desperate courage, must 
in a few minutes be cut down. The instinct of battle was strong in 
him, and he was about to join his men, when he was restrained by the 
old lieutenant Pietro, who was covered with blood. “ Escape, ere it be 
too late,” he panted. ‘All is over, but I have made the treasure secure.” 
** Accompany me then,” was the reply, and the two had just time to 
gain an exit known to themselves alone, when they heard the exultant 
yells of the solders, who had at last forced the inner barrier. They 
ransacked tke building, but without finding anything of great value. 
The chief incentive for their attack, however, had been the price put 
upon the head of Alesandros, and, as they could find no one alive, 
it was naturally concluded that the chief was among the slain. So, 
singling out one of the bodies whose dress and appearance seemed to 
indicate distinction, the leader of the troops had it conveyed away 
in order to claim the promised reward. ‘The soldiers were permitted 
to take as proofs of their victory whatever objects of value they could lay 
their hands on. 

After several days spent among the mountains, Alesandros, accom- 
panied by his lieutenant, reached Athens in safety. Soon, to his intense 
gratification, he learnt the tidings of his own death, and read in a news- 
paper that a portion of the reward offered for his body had been paid. 
Discovery now was almost impossible. Smoothly shaven and in his 
English dress, those who had known him best could not have recog- 
nised him ; but he had been known to few except the members of his 
band, and, save one, all these were dead. He hoped some day to beable 
to pass for an Englishman. From his boyhood he had been able to 
read English fluently, and could talk it slightly, but with constant 
practice with his wife, and aided by great linguistic talent, he was at- 
taining marvellous proficiency in conversation. Old Pietro had cut off 
his beard, and in an old suit of his master’s English clothes he was 
unrecognisable. It is true that his face was somewhat scarred, but 
these mementos of a hundred fights did not betray him, as most of 
them had formerly been hidden beneath the thick hair which had 
almost covered his face. He did not give many the opportunity of 
seeing him, as he spent most of his time working in the garden. He 
also made himself useful in the house and groomed the pony. He 
was happier when permitted to amuse his master’s lovely child, for 
whom he had made a little car, in which he would harness himself, 
and creeping on all fours would, doglike, drag her round the garden, 
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Medea loved Pietro to play with her, and because she saw it gave 
him pleasure she made a frequent use of her whip. 

The Duke had nc other children, nor did he desire them, as 
he was possessed by an absorbing love for his daughter. Ever 
since Medea’s birth his wife’s health had been feeble ; but, though 
an invalid, she often enjoyed a fair amount of strength, as Pietro, 
who was devoted to his mistress, had proved himself to be a skilled 
physician, and did her more good than any doctor, by an infu- 
sion of wild honey and certain herbs which he procured among the 
hills. 

It was his passionate adoration of his child that at last made Ales- 
andros resolve to put into operation some of the ambitious schemes 
which for so many years had enthralled him. He was too old now to 
place an inordinate value for himself upon either wealth or power, but 
when he saw that his idolised daughter was likely to grow up one of 
the loveliest women of her time he determined that she should have a 
station in life befitting her royal ancestry. He was maddened by the 
thought that many men with less exertions than his own had acquired 
vast fortunes. All his property, when realised, had amounted to about 
forty thousand pounds, and that sum was invested in sound English 
securities, which yielded him an ample income. But, though sufficient 
for all his needs, how trivial did his means appear when weighed by 
his ambition! But he found some solace in the thought that he had 
sufficient money to enable him to enter without delay upon his new 
career. Of course it would be necessary for him to leave Athens, 
because, in order to acquire riches, he must mingle in their marts with 
men. Then came the dread of his identity being again discovered, 
and his plans being in this way thwarted for the second time. So 
far as he knew, Pietro was the only man who was cognisant of the 
truth. He was faithful, but the success of the issues soon to be at 
stake could be trusted tono man. It would be to the advantage of 
some one by-and-by to offer Pietro such a bribe as he might not be 
able to withstand. Absolute security would be impossible with this 
man in the way. Besides, Pietro himself might be recognised, and 
thus his own life would be wrecked. The result of these cogitations 
was that he determined to rid himself of his servant. 

Bidding Pietro accompany him upon a journey one day, they 
rode away together early in the morning. The afternoon was well 
advanced when they alighted and entered a secluded ravine. At his 
master’s bidding Pietro opened a wallet that was slung over his 
shoulders and produced a bottle of wine and some dried fruit. Then 
they sat down to a frugal meal. Pietro ate little, but watched his 
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master furtively, with an expression of doubt in his big doglike eyes. 
Alesandros had scarcely spoken a word since they started from home, 
but at last he rose, and, producing two pistols from the cloak he was 
wearing, he said: 

“The time has at last come, Pietro, when it is necessary that we 
should part.” 

“ Your will shall be done,” was the reply, and as he spoke Pietro 
exhibited neither surprise nor fear. 

** You have been very faithful, but I cannot trust the destinies of 
myself and my child to the power of any man ; else there is no one 
I would have trusted rather than you.” A grave but gratified smile 
passed over the servant’s face. “I shall not kill you, therefore, like 
a dog, but shall give you the chance of defending yourself. Take 
that; and when you have made the tenth step, walking backwards, 
fire,” and he held out one of the pistols. 

But Pietro did not take the proffered weapon. “Bid me die 
in some other way,” he said ; “my hand is unsteady now, and you 
have never missed your aim.” 

* Do as you are bid,” was the stern reply. 

Pietro took the pistol. “Our little angel would not like her 
father to kill-me,” he said, “and so, for the first time, I disobey ;” then 
placing the pistol to his temple he fired, and fell lifeless at his 
master’s feet. 

When the body had received a rude sepulture at his hands Ales- 
andros returned home. 

His preparations were almost completed for leaving Athens for 
Constantinople when a terrible retribution for Pietro’s death befell 
him. His wife sank into a rapid decline and died. Whether she had 
learnt something of her -husband’s history, and the knowledge had 
preyed upon her, or whether her life had been only preserved through 
Pietro’s skill in pharmacy, is uncertain, but some reason of this nature 
seems necessary to account for her sudden death. 

Alesandros felt his wife’s loss deeply, and for a short period he 
was disconsolate. Then he sought to drown his grief by throwing 
himself with greater eagerness than before into his new projects. He 
also found a solace in his increased devotion to his child. 

After her mother’s death he made his daughter talk Greek only, 
and would often converse with her in one of the classical dialects. 
He sought to instil into her a pride in her illustrious origin, and 
would sometimes bid her remember that the very words she spoke 
had fallen from the lips of her ancestors three thousand years 
before, 
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Soon after his wife’s death he took up his residence at Constan- 
tinople. It was there that he first assumed his title and became 
known as the Duke of Macedon. During the first portion of his 
life he had been called, like his father, Captain, or sometimes Count 
Alesandros ; while living at Athens, he had always taken his wife’s 
English surname. 

His ready command of a considerable amount of capital gave 
him at once a position in the financial world. Some services which 
he was able to render the Turkish Government gained for him in- 
fluential favour. He met with success in several small undertakings, 
but his first big coup was secured by financing, as one of a small 
syndicate, a Turkish loan in Paris and London. His conduct of 
this operation proved him to be a financier of the first water. His 
splendid linguistic attainments now proved of immense service to 
him. 

His continued success naturally brought him enemies, and dark 
rumours concerning his early life began to circulate. How these 
reports had originated he was never able to discover, but they re- 
sembled the truth too clearly for him to assign them to the invention 
ofthe envious. Heresolved to ignore these tales with silent contempt, 
and he was right in conjecturing that few would credit them, for is 
not the whole world accustomed to the slanders and contumely with 
which success is ever assailed? He knew that he had no cause for 
alarm, for how was it possible to identify him with Alesandros, for 
whose dead body the authorities had paid a reward? Nor was there 
any fear that the Turkish Government would give heed to any scandal 
against him, seeing that he was now able to do them substantial 
service. As it turned out, the Duke had gauged the world well, 
for the rumours were laughed at by the wise and listened to seriously 
only by the credulous. 

In appearance, abilities, attainments and means he was well fitted 
for the profession he had adopted, and had he been patient he must 
in time have attained his highest ambition with perfect honesty—using 
the word, of course, in a financiai sense. But he was in haste to be 
wealthy, ‘and began to be unscrupulous in his dealings, though he 
was careful to do nothing that would bring him within the grasp of 
the law. He was consulted by the Turkish Government before its 
default, and acting on his previous information he sold their bonds 
to such an extent in London and on the various continental Bourses 
that Constantinople became too hot for him, and he was forced to 
remove to Paris. By this operation his gains were enormous, as 
within a few days of the default Turkish scrip fell about thirty per 
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cent. Shifting his headquarters to Paris was no penalty, as he had 
for some time meditated the step, considering that his game in Asia 
and Eastern Europe had been played out. 

Some years after his arrival in Paris he succeeded in defrauding 
one of the chief European States of a large portion of a loan which 
he had taken part in raising. Yet he was permitted to go un- 
scathed, as his extradition and punishment would have involved the 
betrayal of important political secrets. His daughter grew up to be 
a girl of surpassing beauty, and many asserted that the Duke used 
her as a tool to further his projects. But this at least was a slander, 
as he would not have suffered his daughter to play a degrading part, 
even to further his most cherished ends. She saw his guests of 
course, and she was doubtless a source of attraction to many of the 
capitalists who frequented his house, but, even. had no other motive 
influenced him, he revered his daughter too highly to employ her as a 
lure. And woe betide the man who had failed to treat Medea with due 
respect, for the Duke would have taken his life without compunction. 
But she ran no risk of being treated lightly, for few men who looked 
into the girl’s pure eyes could doubt that she was as good as she was 
fair. Even those who thought that the Duke benefited by her charms 
did not believe that she was conscious of complicity. 

For some time the Duke had been endeavouring to secure a 
brilliant alliance for his daughter, and at last he was successful. The 
dower which he was prepared to give on her marriage amounted to 
about a million in English money, and of course at his death she 
would succeed to the remainder of his wealth. This glittering bait 
had secured the heir to the throne of a petty state. This prince, 
who was little over age, had contrived to spend a more than common 
vicious youth on an allowance of little more than three hundred 
pounds a year. He was handsome ; and, owing to a distinguished 
presence and vivacious manners, he was a favourite guest at several 
European courts. He was very well satisfied with the marriage that 
had been arranged for him, as he could scarcely have found a richer 
or fairer bride ; and, as his father was still a comparatively young 
man, marriage was the only means he had of improving his fortunes. 
Part of his debts had already been paid by his future father-in-law, 
and it had been arranged that he should begin his married life 
entirely free from pecuniary embarrassment. He was naturally, 
therefore, eager for the match. 

Medea had seen very little of her betrothed, so that her estima- 
tion of his worth was due almost entirely to her fancy, and she had 
endowed him with many manly and generous attributes which owed 
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their existence only to her own creation. From his eagerness to 
make her his wife she inferred that he loved her, and in return she 
believed that she had given him her heart ; but in both conclusions 
she was doubtless mistaken. 

It was at this time, probably with a view to furnish a portion of 
his daughter’s dowry, that the Duke of Macedon perpetrated that 
gigantic and well-known fraud, “ The Gold Mines of Phrygia.” It 
was destined to be the last operation of the successful financier. He 
had long been overstrained both mentally and physically, and his 
naturally robust system had gradually been lowered to a point when 
rest and ease were absolutely necessary to him. Neglecting his 
physician’s warning, he caught a chill, and, after a brief illness, 
died. 

It turned out that he had left no will ; so that his daughter, who 
had just come of age, found herself—without trustees or guardians— 
one of the greatest heiresses in Europe. 


Part III. 


The Duke of Macedon had never looked so stately as when he 
was lying upon his bier, while his daughter mourned by his side 
in speechless grief. She had known him only as a devoted father, 
and of his true character she had been wholly unsuspecting. But 
her eyes were soon to be opened, at least partially, to the truth. 
It has been said that her father had left no trustees, so that his 
daughter had free access to all his letters and other documents. 
Soon after his burial, while examining his papers, the truth began to 
dawn upon her regarding the true nature of his transactions. She 
could read nearly all the various languages in which the letters were 
written, and any additional information she desired was supplied by 
her father’s own papers, as he had kept an accurate account of all 
his principal operations. Conversation with her father had made her 
familiar with financial terms, so that she had little difficulty in com- 
prehending what she saw. 

Though her own high sense of honour made her disapprove of 
the means by which her father had acquired his wealth, she exoner- 
ated him from guilt, and did not dream of imputing to him any direct 
dishonesty. She knew that by right of descent of talent, he had grown 
to look upon all men as mere instruments towards his ends ; and the 
numerous pathetic allusions to herself scattered among his papers 
taught her that his life had been spent with a view only to her ulti- 
mate advantage. The earliest of the papers now in her possession 
dated from her father’s arrival in Constantinople, as he had long ago 
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carefully destroyed every trace of evidence relating to his early 
history. 

But though Medea believed that her father’s views exonerated 
him from actual dishonesty, she felt that she, who held a different 
sense of honour, would not be justified in benefiting by his gains. 
She had clearly a duty to perform. The more she thought of the 
matter, the stronger became her desire that right should be done ; 
* and soon she had formed the resolution to restore to those from whom 
it had been acquired the whole of her father’s fortune. It was the 
decision of a girl who had little knowledge of the world, and who 
was without advisers. 

She was able to find from her father’s papers those who had the 
best claim to have their losses made up, and, as it was easy to realise 
the securities which her father had left, she had no difficulty in 
carrying out her intention. She was aided by an old amanuensis who 
had once been secretary to her father. He conducted for her the neces- 
sary correspondence ; but she was resolved to perform the acts of 
restitution herself. She handed to the ambassador of a foreign 
Power the whole amount of the claim made by his Government against 
her father. She caused an advertisement to be put in the London 
papers informing those who held shares in “ The Gold Mines of 
Phrygia” that they would be bought up at a price which represented 
their average value during the brief period of their fluctuation. Mr. 
Heriot Brooke was one of the first to take advantage of this generous 
offer. When, to his astonishment, he received a draft for a larger sum 
than he had lost, and learnt whence it came, he set out that night 
for Paris, though it was within a week of his marriage. He found 
Medea’s address, and succeeded in obtaining an interview. In an 
impassioned address—for the man was terribly in earnest—he told his 
love. He acknowledged the doubts that had once possessed him, 
and asked forgiveness. Finally he avowed his willingness to incur 
the obloquy of breaking off his forthcoming marriage for her sake. 
Medea listened to him gravely. She did not trust herself to reply 
in her fragmentary English, but, taking a sheet of note-paper, she wrote 
this characteristic answer and handed it to him: “In the circum- 
stances your doubts regarding me were perhaps natural, but, taken 
together with your readiness to break your engagement to another 
lady, they do not recommend you to me. To save you any more 
explanation, I shall tell you that I am already betrothed to the man 
IT love. But, even had no other obstacle stood in the way, I would 
not have become your wife, for you are too old.” © Medea’s ingenu- 
ousness was her chief trait. On reading this reply Mr. Brooke 
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understood that nothing was to be gained by pressing his suit further, 
so he took his leave. 

Before Medea had satisfied all the claims which seemed to her 
just, not only had the whole of her father’s fortune disappeared, but 
she had sold their houses and every article of value they had possessed, 
even her own jewels. She discovered, however, that she had no 
power to dispose of the money which had come to her through her 
mother, as it was in the hands of trustees ; so that, although she 
would receive an annual sum, she could not touch the capital. The 
income from this source was not large, but, fortunately for the girl, it 
would be ample to secure her from ever experiencing absolute want, 
which would assuredly have been her fate had she been permitted to 
give away this last portion of her inheritance. 

Medea had never considered the possibility of the disposal of her 
fortune proving any obstacle to her marriage. The thought of the 
man whom she loved permitting the question of money to come 
between their hearts would never have entered her mind unsuggested. 
At the time of her father’s death she had received a kind letter from 
her betrothed, in which he tendered his sympathy and said that he 
was coming to see her as soon as possible. 

On the Prince’s arrival in Paris he was startled by the information 
which he received concerning Medea’s unaccountable behaviour. 
He was in sore need of money himself, and was hoping both to 
receive assistance from Medea and to obtain her consent to their 
early marriage. He had scarcely credited the rumours he had just 
heard, and had no conception of the real state of affairs when he 
sought an interview with Medea. Then he listened in consternation 
to the truth. Considering his loss and terrible disappointment, his 
words of upbraiding were temperate, and probably not stronger than 
nine men out of ten would have used in the circumstances. But 
what he said was sufficient to open Medea’s eyes to the true nature 
of the marriage compact into which she had entered. The letters of 
the Prince’s father, which had been obscure to her when she read 
them among her father’s correspondence, were intelligible row. 
While the young man spoke his words of reproof the idol which she 
had reared seemed to be vanishing slowly from her sight, and with 
it all that was left to her of life. She had risen from her seat, her 
face was as white as if it had been cut in marble, and there was a 
troubled, perplexed expression in her liquid eyes. 

“Then,” she said with an effort, “ you no longer wish to marry 
me ?” 

“Marry you !” exclaimed the Prince bitterly ; “how is it pos- 
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sible? You have effectually destroyed that best hope of my life. 
I have not one-tenth of the sum sufficient to support myself in bare 
comfort ; how then is it possible that I could maintain an estab- 
lishment? You have wrecked not only your own life but mine; 
marriage is out of the question.” 

“Then, good-bye,” said Medea, holding out her hand to him in 
an almost listless fashion. 

“No, no!” exclaimed the young man impetuously, as he gazed 
with emotion on the fairest face he had ever seen; “we shall not 
part like this. You are the only woman I have ever truly loved, and 
I cannot leave you to face the world poor, friendless, and unpro- 
tected. You must, therefore, accompany me back to my own 
country, that I may share with you what I have, and guard you.” 
As he spoke he approached her, but she waved him back with an 
imperious gesture. Medea’s lips trembled and her eyes were down- 
cast as she said, in a low tone, almost as if she were speaking in 
soliloquy, 

“T scarcely understand all that has taken place, and the change 
that is wrought. But something teaches me it is good for me that I 
was not destined to become your wife.” Then, raising her head 
proudly, she said in a firmer voice, “ But I am not so helpless and 
destitute as you suppose. I have still, in England, the money that 
belonged to my mother, and, if God aid me, I shall need pity or 
assistance from none.” Then she quickly left the room. Had the 
scornful glance which Medea cast upon him as she passed him come 
from the Medusa the Prince could not have been mote firmly rooted 
to the spot where he stood. He remained for a long time still, 
hoping she would return, and at last he sent a message to her ; 
but she refused to come, so he was compelled to leave the house, 
During the next few days he made several attempts to obtain another 
interview, but in vain ; so that he was forced to leave Paris without 
seeing her again. 

Notwithstanding her self-reliance, in the first sense of her isola- 
tion Medea had many times called on Death to come to her ; but 
the tide of youth and health was flowing too strongly in her veins 
for Death to be able to check it without better cause than her 
summons. 

She had for some time resolved to leave the scenes which were 
most familiar to her, and at last she decided to go to Athens, which 
was endeared to her by memories of that happy childhood when she 
had known a mother’s love. 

But at Athens her weariness of life did not pass away, and the 
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many associations that constantly recalled those who had been most 
dear to her served only to intensify her loneliness and misery. 

One day she had wandered far from the city, and as night began 
to fall she found that she had lost her way ; but almost heedless of 
her mischance, she continued to walk aimlessly onwards. At length 
she sank exhausted upon a bed of heath. Fortunately the night was 
clement, and she slept till the morning without harm. At a lonely 
cot, where she procured some food, she made no inquiry respecting 
her way, but having rested a little continued her wanderings. She 
felt as though she had left the world behind her, and she had no 
desire to return to it. But she was impelled to go forward. She 
readily obtained what food and shelter she sought. No one attempted 
to molest her. To the few hinds who saw her she seemed an ethereal 
being, and, according as their superstition moved them, they were 
disposed to worship or to flee. 

One evening, footsore, weary, and hungry, she entered a valley. 
She had walked all day without seeing a house, and she was now ready 
to faint from fatigue and famine. She was conscious that if she sank 
to the ground she would never rise again, for her strength seemed 
at last all spent: but life had suddenly grown precious to her, so she 
struggled on. It was some strange working of Fate, or of Providence, 
which had guided her steps thither. She had come to the place 
which from time immemorial her ancestors had kept with a strong 
hand, defying the world. 

The girl’s limbs trembled, and she was about to sink to the 
ground, when a sweet sound that fell upon her ears inspired her 
with fresh strength. It was the low tolling of a bell, which, in 
silvery rhythm, stole down the valley. She felt as though a voice 
were summoning her, and she strove with feeble steps to obey the 
call. 

The ruined temple of Apollo which had served her father and 
his followers as a retreat had remained deserted for many years after 
it had been stormed by the Turkish troops. At length it had 
attracted the attention of a rich abbess who was seeking a spot of 
more than ordinary seclusion, and she had reared a building from 
the fallen masonry. It was the convent-bell which Medea had heard, 
and whose summons she was striving to obey. But ere she reached 
the gate she fell senseless upon the earth. Fortunately her approach 
had been noticed, and she was tenderly raised and borne within. 
The nuns, like their abbess, were mostly ladies of noble birth. As 
the wondering sisters gathered round the fair form they thought that 
an angel had come to visit them ; and, indeed, it took all their skill 
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and care that night to keep Medea from the skies. But in the 
morning she began to revive, and when she learnt the refuge which 
she had found, she gladdened the hearts of those who surrounded 
her by saying that she wished never to leave that refuge again. 
Medea had found rest at last : a new life had dawned for her, and 
her marriage was at hand ; for ere the summer had passed she stood 
by the altar, a willing bride, veiled for her espousal. 
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UMBRELLAS.' 


S in so many other instances, we are indebted to the Lands of 
the Rising Sun for that useful invention which protects us from 
the burning heat rays and from the chilling showers of rain and snow: 


And we accept 
The Great Mogul Bombello, 


A paunchy fat little fellow, 
Who squatted all day, on an ottoman gay, 
Underneath a great umbrello, 
as the type of those oriental potentates who, for countless centuries 
have enhanced their comfort and dignity by its use. 

The great man into whose fertile brain the brilliant conception of 
such a machine first penetrated is shrouded in mystery. Like other 
inventors, he probably had in view his own immediate profit and con- 
venience, and was far from appreciating the benefit he conferred upon 
his species, or from foreseeing the extent to which his discovery would 
be utilised by posterity. History knows not the universal benefac- 
tor. He resembles the discoverers of beer and tobacco, and remains, 
like Homer, a myth with no tangible or concrete personality. Yet he 
must have had an existence, and perhaps the happy suggestion came 
in quite a casual way as he plucked a broad leaf to serve as his shelter, 
subsequently developing the idea as he protected himself from the 
bursting rain-cloud beneath the wide fronds of a palm, or meditated 
under the shade of a sacred banyan, whilst all around the parched 
earth was baking and cracking in the fierce sunshine. The central 
lines of the one or the branches of the other might suggest the ribs, 
whilst the green leaf-stuff could easily be replaced by any readily 
accessible material. This is not so very far-fetched after all, for the 
Siamese monks are accustomed to improvise a sunshade out of a folded 
palm-leaf. Such leaves we learn from Pliny to have been used in the 
manufacture of umbrellas in classic times, and Captain Cook found 
them so employed when he visited the islands of the South Pacific. 
I prefer thus to picture the birth of the umbrella, for, if fantastic 

1 For the substance of much of the historic part of this article I am indebted 
to Notes and Queries, 
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minds have been pleased to discover a derivation for it in the toadstool, 
I regard it as one which it is an insult to the intelligence of the reader 
to present for serious consideration. At this day we must be content 
to let the matter rest as one of pure surmise ; as one of those things, 
in fact, “ which no fellar can ever find out.” But, in whatever manner 
it had its inception, the contrivance dates from a period vastly remote. 
We find the sunshade (for the use of the umbrella as a specific pro- 
tection from rain is a modern adaptation) on the monuments of a 
long-forgotten past, whether it be chiselled in the sculptures of 
Nineveh or represented on the tombs of Memphis and of Thebes. 
Eleven centuries before the Christian era, if their writings may be 
credited, the umbrella was used by the Chinese, whilst its employ- 
ment in the great Indian peninsula dates from a period of which we 
have no record. 

Here the dome-shaped umbrella, the ch’hatra or chata, was used 
only by the reigning princes, or by a few favoured nobles to whom the 
privilege was accorded, the common herd having to content them- 
selves with a flat circular disc called an “‘aftab-gir.” The chata, 
indeed, was a possession not unattended with expense, as its weight 
necessitated considerable dexterity in its manipulation and a ch’hata- 
burdar was required to poise the ponderous canopy over the royal head. 
Only fancy the diadem knocked off the sacred cranium by a clumsy 
bearer—the subsequent proceedings are too dreadful even to contem- 
plate. So much importance was attached to this outward and visible 
symbol of majesty that the Mahratta princes who ruled in Poonah and 
Sattara assumed the title of Ch’hatra-pati, or Lord of the Umbrella ; and 
it is byno means impossible that the word carpamrne, used by Herodotus 
for Persian governors of Asiatic provinces, originated in this way. 
Examples of umbrellas have been found on the monuments of Egypt 
as well as on those of Persepolis ; their construction differs little from 
those now in use, and they are almost invariably associated with per- 
sons of exalted rank. It is not too much to say that, throughout the 
East, the umbrella was everywhere regarded as the emblem of domi- 
nion and sovereignty. This was doubtless due to its close association 
with various solemn religious festivals and observances, notably those 
connected with the worship ef Bacchus; and this connection points 
to a direct relationship with the mysteries of sun and nature worship. 
Hence was acquired the occult significance in which its high prestige 
lay. The allegory is not hard to read ; whilst on the one hand the sun, 
as the source of the light and heat by which the earth is fecundated, was 
a worthy emblem of life, so on the other the object which obscured 
his rays and cast its dark shadow upon the ground was aptly indica- 
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tive of death. A bas-relief, in which Bacchus is shown holding an 
umbrella as he descends to Hades, confirms this view, and should serve 
as a timely warning to Professor Baldwin—adsit omen! Borne over 
the head of the monarch, it typified his power to take life, and in this 
emblematic sense it has survived in the canopies which overshadow 
the throne of our sovereigns and the benches of our judges. In 
Greece and Rome the employment of the sunshade was less restricted. 
The oxuidecov was borne by her bondswoman over the head of the 
Athenian belle, as was the umbraculum over that of her Roman sister. 
To carry an umbrella on his own behalf was to blazon forth his effemi- 
nate nature, but classic mashers who desired to rank themselves among 
the slaves of their mistresses considered it was as much a point of 
honour to hold up the sunshade of the beloved object as do their 
modern successors, and the offering of a costly parasol was a frequent 
means of ingratiating a suitor. 

The Laiin Church adopted the emblem of supremacy, and those 
cardinals who took their titles from basilican churches were attended 
by umbrella-bearers. Beatiano, an Italian herald, describes an 
umbrella upon a red shield as a symbol of dominion, and in this 
sense it was modified into the broad-brimmed scarlet hat, which, after 
all, but repeated the transition which had taken place amongst the 
Greeks when the ox:adecov or sunshade was metamorphosed into the 
@odia or sun-hat.. As an object of secular use the parasol became 
extinct, if we except its possible sporadic existence in Italy; and its 
general employment appears only to have revived when extended com- 
merce brought eastern and western lands into closer communion. 
Under these circumstances, Venice is a place in which one might expect 
to find its resuscitation, and here, in the twelfth century, the Doge had 
his umbrella of state. In Italy the use of the sunshade was gradually 
revived, especially amongst horsemen, Florio speaking of it as “a 
round fan or shadowing that they vse to ride with in sommer.” The 
fashion passed into Spain, and Cervantes records that Don Quixote 
encountered monks who rode upon mules and bore umbrellas. France 
adopted the novel mode of protection, which was in general use at 
the Court of Louis XIV., and in Paris the manufacture of the parasol 
rapidly reached a degree of considerable perfection, whilst insular 
prejudices barred its introduction into England. That it had been 
known in Anglo-Saxon times is shown in the Harleian MS. No. 603, 
which represents a noble over whose head a sunshade is held by a 
domestic ; but, if this were anything more than an individual caprice, 
the custom became obsolete, and several centuries elapse before we 
again find a record of its home use, Cartmell Church, it is true, owns a 
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leathern umbrella said to be over three centuries old, but it was used 
for a shelter for the sacred elements, and we must come to later times 
to find instances of a secular employment. It was not a common 
object, or Coryat would not have called umbrellas “ curiositys” ; 
Blount would not have been at the pains to define ‘‘ umbrello (Ital. : 
ombrella), a fashion of round and broad fans wherewith the Indians 
(and from them our great ones) preserve themselves from the heat of 
the sun or fire ;” nor would Drayton, writing in 1620, have gone out 
of his way to explain that it was a thing to “sheeld you in all sorts 
of weathers.” Quarles, ever ready to moralize, turned the new-fangled 
notion to account, as he says: 
The human nature 
Is made the umbrella to the Deity, 


To catch the sunbeams of thy just Creator. 
Beneath this covert thou may’st safely lie. 


The adoption of the umbrella was slow, and it was at first only found 
hanging in the halls of the wealthy, where it was employed by foot- 
men to shelter guests in gaining or leaving their chairs and coaches. 
As amongst the ancients, its use in the streets was primarily restricted 
to women, who, with their quicker wits, appear to have more readily 
appreciated the novel boon. In Swift’s “City Shower,” printed in the 
Tatler of 1710, we have 


The tucked-up semstress walks with hasty strides, 
While streams run down her oiled umbrella’s sides, 


and in his “ Trivia” Gay declares that 


Britain in winter only knows its aid, 
To guard from chilly showers the walking maid. 


There existed much the same feeling then at anyone but a woman 
carrying an umbrella as that of the present time, which restricts the 
use of the muff to the fair sex. Coffee-houses kept umbrellas, 
which were lent to customers on an emergency, if they chose to 
employ them, but to do so was to brave derision ; and a sarcastic writer 
in the Female Tatler inserted an advertisement that “the young 
gentleman from the Custom-House who, in fear of rain, borrowed the 
umbrella from Wills’ Coffee-House, shall the next time be welcome 
to the maid’s pattens.” Poor-men! in those days you certainly could 
not brave public opinion with impunity, and the higher powers at 
times co-operated to restrict the use of the umbrella by the issue 
of surprising edicts. Thus; Governor Ryk van Tulbagh, of Cape 
Colony, enacted in 1752 “that no one less in rank than a junior 
merchant, or those among the citizens of equal rank, and the wives 
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and daughters only of those who are or have been members of any 
council, shall venture to use umbrellas, and that those who are less 
in rank than merchants shall not enter the castle in fine weather with 
an open umbrella.” What heartburnings and coups de soleil there 
must have been in the colony! Apropos of sunstroke, the parasol 
was actually regarded as dangerous in this connection, and held in 
much the same suspicion as is bestowed by the yokel upon the 
lightning conductor! Fynes Moryson’s “ Itinerary” states that “in 
hot regions, to auoide the beames of the sunne, in some places (as in 
Italy) they carry vmbrels, or things like a little canopy, over their 
heads ; but a learned Physician told me, that the use of them was 
dangerous, because they gather the heat into a pyramidall point, and 
thence cast it down perpendicularly vpon the head, except they know 
how to carry them for auoyding that danger.” I should have imagined 
it more probable that the bearer would faint from exhaustion than 
suffer from the heat of the concentrated rays, as the vast machine 
weighed something under four pounds. The British article was 
characteristically solid, and was a cumbrous awning of oiled canvas 
extended by ribs of cane and subsequently of whalebone. It is to 
such a structure that Gay, doubtless with Swift’s lines in his mind, 
alludes when he mentions that 
Good housewives, 


Defended by th’ umbrella’s oily shed, 
Safe through the wet on clinking pattens tread. 


It was an implement of this class that was borne by the worthy 
traveller Jonas Hanway, who has commonly but erroneously been 
credited with the invention or introduction of the umbrella, unless 
indeed he was at the expense of procuring a silk shade from the 
Continent, where alone such luxurious articles were then manufactured 
The hackney coachmen were loud in their denunciations of a con- 
trivance which afforded a shelter from inclement weather other than 
that which they offered for hire, but, after certain eccentric individuals 
had stuck to their point and braved the showers of ridicule which 
their appearance evoked, common humanity began to discover a con- 
venience in the object of their former derision. Two medical men 
carried it to Edinburgh and Glasgow ; its adoption gradually spread, 
and, early in the present century, the Duchess of Rutland did not 
consider it derogatory to her exalted position to contrive an improve- 
ment in the form of her sunshade. 

Where aristocratic influence was unfelt the antiquated construction 
persisted, and specimens of vast proportions lingered on as survivals 
of an almost extinct species. A glorified structure of this nature, with 
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a diameter of five feet and an iron-shod handle of seven feet, is 
preserved in Bromley Church, where in days-before the introduction 
of the mackintosh it served to shelter the priest as he officiated at 
the grave. The-cost of such an article was considerable. In 1760 
the churchwardens of Burnley paid £2 10s. for their umbrella, but by 
1777 the price had fallen, and the Vestry of Sculcoates, Hull, acquired 
its specimen for 23s. It is difficult to picture, as a monopoly of the 
wealthy, objects which are now in universal employment, and which 
are sold by street-hawkers for a few pence whenever inclement weather 
promises a ready market. In the days of its restricted employment 
the umbrella sufficiently indicated the status of its possessor. Has 
it, in its more widely extended use, lost its suggestion of character? 
I think not, nor did the celebrated Count D’Orsay, who declared 
that, failing the best carriage, he would have the best umbrella. ‘Tot 
homines, quot umbracula.” The subject is worth a moment’s thought, 
for “if the proper study of mankind is man,” and man is known by 
his umbrella, its investigation is an imperative duty. Hitherto you 
may, oblivious of your solemn responsibilities, have passed unheeded 
the unwritten book presented to your gaze, a book which he who 
runs may read ; but bear with me fora minute longer, as I slip into 
the lantern a few typical slides, and, if you are the reader I take you 
for, you will do so no longer. 

Look at that elegant construction with its delicate paragon frame ; 
the covering of choice silk confined by a band of the same material, 
and not of the elastic trumpery which gives in the wear, becoming 
too large for a single turn whilst insufficiently long to encircle the 
umbrella twice! Look at the polished Malacca cane, its chased 
silver mounting inscribed with name and address—as plain as 
plain can be, but as good as possible—and tell me if ¢#at¢ could be 
carried by anyone but a gentleman! If it were not sacrilege to 
parody the immortal bard one might paraphrase the injunction of 
Polonius, and give as our advice— 

Costly thy ‘‘ brolly” as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy. 
Reflect for a moment upon the umbrellas carried by Leech’s inimit- 
able swells. What would have availed those exuberant trousers and 
redundant “ Piccadilly-weepers” had they been unaccompanied by 
the umbrella “so very small, that it scarcely seemed an umbrella at 
all?” Nothing—you feel it at once, and so did the artist, who 
evidently appreciated the fact that the umbrella “ maketh man,” for 
when the rage for tiny toys had culminated he makes an individual, 
solicitous that his social status should {not be misapprehended, 
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exclaim, as he exhibits a monstrosity of the genus gingham, “ Aw— 
ewery snob, you know, hath a little umbwella now, you know, so I’ve 
just got this, you know, to show I’m not a snob, you know.” Buta 
snob he undoubtedly was, and equally indubitably the unappropriate 
umbrella betrayed the fact before he spoke. The same umbrella 
might be perfectly congruous in other hands, the bulbous cotton 
article being beloved of the lower middle-class matron, whose opulent 
charms have a mimic presentment in its ample contours, and of 
which the careless arrangement reflects the peculiarities of her own 
toilet. The “gamp” is as strong and sterling and homely as the 
heart of its worthy owner. Then there is the worn silk umbrella 
which has seen better days. The frame, originally good, has worked 
a bit loose and has been wrung out of shape, whilst the cuts at the 
folds of the cover have been painfully concealed by bands of ribbon. 
You may set down its bearer as a needy worker—some thrifty 
spinster, who keeps about her a few memories of the old home, when 
things were so different, and who now shelters herself under the tried 
friend as she sallies out to earn a scanty wage. God help you, poor 
thing ! may the young man who so often eyes you at the corner find 
you a new resting-place, and may the faithful servant be re-covered. 
The umbrella of the married man, as such, has no typical character- 
istic, if we except a tendency to raspberry jam and treacle on the 
knob in certain well-defined specimens. The gradations are infinite, 
ranging from the elaborate excellence of the jeunesse-doré parachute 
to the hermaphrodite object which serves by turns as shelter and 
support, and which (always reputable if its owner retains any self- 
respect) has no place at the upper table, or, more correctly, stand, of 
its kith and kin. 

Yes, there certainly are umbrellas which; unable to claim a place 
in the aristocracy of their race, are yet eminently respectable. And 
amongst these I, as an old playgoer, would rank the weapon of the 
habitual “ pittite.” It is not an object of beauty, but how service- 
able! A mixture of silk and cotton—* union ” I think they call it— 
for your patron of the drama is a refined and educated person with 
higher claims to gentility than to own the vulgar alpaca article. 
During how many hours of patient standing has it sheltered him as 
he awaited the rush when the doors were opened, and, hastily furled, 
how manfully did it battle in the surging crowd! - The old cut-and- 
thrust sword was a joke to it. And when the auditorium was gained, 
and it rested betwixt the knees of its still-panting proprietor, how 
heartily did its worn brazen ferrule urge the rising of the tardy 
curtain or greet the appearance of the favourite “star ” ! 
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The umbrellas of the doctor and the parson command respect, if 
not admiration. True, they are still carried when their pristine ele- 
gance has departed, and when, sooth to say, theyare the worse for wear, 
besides which they are more carelessly rolled than pleases a fastidious 
eye. But do not these very facts betray a devotion to duty, which 
leaves little leisure for a consideration of appearances, and indicate the 
haste with which a summons to the bed of the sick or dying has been 
answered? Should we be quite as satisfied with the fitness of things 
if the comforters of the afflicted in mind, body, or estate copied the 
airs of Bond Street and Pall Mall? I think not: there is a congruity 
in this negligence which satisfies our sense of right, and we would not 
have it otherwise. 

Certain classes are less easily indicated. There is the bearer of the 
frayed cover, unsewn here and there from the ribs, and confined 
by a band as easy fitting as the cestus of Venus. The jagged edge 
of brass through which a splintered end of wood projects can scarce 
be dignified by the name of nozzle. The characteristics are clearly 
those of neglect and of the bearer’s carelessness of the opinion of 
surrounding humanity. But the causes of this indifference may lie 
far apart, and point either to a natural slovenliness or the absorbing 
preoccupation of the student or politician. The proprietors of such 
fanciful gewgaws as folding umbrellas, umbrella walking-sticks, pocket- 
umbrellas, and the like are few and far between. They are either 
inventors seeking gratuitous advertisement for the offspring of their 
brains, or creatures who, without their wits, and with a superfluity 
of vanity, angle for a cheap notoriety in the exhibition of an eccentric 
appendage. And so we pass down by an easy transition from one 
form and quality to another, until we reach the tattered and dingy 
rags which, hanging from a few bent wires, make a poor attempt to 
shelter the ill-clad form of shivering humanity, forced to brave the 
downpour in the sloppy streets, and pass on to the dustheap, where 
rest the almost irrecognisable débris of the old servant, whose time 
has come, and whose unregarded age is in corners thrown. Once, 
perhaps, the adjunct of the affluent in luxurious surroundings, and 
now sunk to the lowest level of degradation, it is not an unapt type of 
some of our sisters, whose end of misery contrasts so grimly with the 
happy home of their childhood. 


Here’s fine revolution, an we had the trick to see’t. 
But one must not moralize, on pain of being tedious, and talking 


of morality brings me to another point. Mrs. Caudle, in one of those 
lectures which she delivered for marital edification, is recorded to have 
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observed, “He return an umbrella! —as if any one ever did return 
an umbrella!” And the cynical remark has been echoed ad nauseam. 
Whence arose the laxity of conscience in matters concerning this 
harmless article I have vainly endeavoured to discover. What is the 
hidden potency of ill that lurks within the combination of silk and 
steel? Does it possess some occult power of which, like hypnotism, 
we are as yet in profound ignorance, but which is one day to be 
revealed? Will some hierophant of the future furnish us with an 
exorcism which will enable our umbrellas to dwell at peace within 
our stands? Who can say? 

The depravity is an existing fact, and the familiar friend who would 
regard with horror the appropriation of your purse will annex your 
umbrella without scruple. This you know as well as I, and act on 
your knowledge when you hang up your own umbrella under your 
overcoat at the club, instead of trusting it to the rack, or when you 
hand to your departing guest the nursery gingham instead of adventur- 
ing your “ own particular.” The casuistry with which the ungodly are 
wont on this point to salve their conscience is lamentable. — For 
instance, I know of a man—I say “of” advisedly, for so immoral a 
person shall never be a friend of mine —who argues, as I am told, in 
this fashion: “ As the average of people pay no more than a guinea for 
an umbrella, and I buy one annually at that price, I acquire a right to 
any umbrella for which I may exchange my own.” Horrible, isn’t it? 
But he has the courage of his abominable convictions, and acts down 
to them unblushingly.. Other instances could be readily cited, were 
not the failings of our fellow-creatures an ugly subject upon which to 
descant, and so I leave it ; but, before I close this paper, I propose 
that you shall put my views to the test, by a piece of practical analysis. 
I have said that a man is known by his umbrella, and it is perhaps 
only fair that I should give the reader the opportunity of divining my 
own character. So I propose to give you the portrait of the shelter 
which habitually accompanies me. “ Here, Mary, run into the hall 
and bring my umbrella from the stand, that I may describe it accu- 
rately from nature. What! gone !! It’s that rascal who called just this 
moment for a subscription to the Bargemen’s Benevolent Co-operative 
Mission.” Excuse me, reader—no more till I recover my property. 
I must pursue the abductor. “Stop thief!” 

FRANK REDE FOWKE. 
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A PLEA FOR THE BIRDS. 


SK an American what it is that strikes him most on his arrival 
in England, he answers: “ Your green hedgerows and your 
song-birds.” 

Ask an Italian, and he says: “ Your woodland and your rooks.” 
Talk to a Switzer, and he asserts that next to your absence of 
mountains the abundance of your thrushes most astonishes him. 
Speak to a German, and he tells you that what seems strange to him 
is the presence in our island home of so many of his own well-known 
and well-beloved feathered friends of the finch tribe. Ask a French- 
man, and he assures you that the number of birds in the gardens 
who, instead of being eaten, are allowed to eat and enjoy life, is a 
constant marvel to him. 

They are none of them wrong in their observations. This “ other 
Eden, demi-Paradise ” of ours, notwithstanding ignorance of the real 
habits of many of our most beautiful birds, and consequent wanton 
destruction of them; notwithstanding also that wire-fencing is 
coming into. fashion, and the good old thickset is going out—with 
the certain diminution of shelter for the farmer’s friends, and as 
certain a retribution sooner or later—has still a quite remarkable 
variety of bird-life; its residents, summer visitors, and winter 
migrants from the north, keep up a wonderful interchange of 
feathered population. 

Anyone who has had his eyés and ears open must have felt how 
the waves of this bird-life seem to break upon our island and pass 
from north to south and south to north almost to a day. 

Anyone with his heart open will have realised the pain and 
sorrow that awaits the gentle band of unsuspecting wanderers who 
come each year to bring us beauty and music and added delight. 

Those who have realised what deep pleasures the appearance of 
a well-beloved migrant gives, as, punctual to his hour, he makes 
himself heard or flashes into sight, will feel something of the pain in 
knowing that, unless we can be more enlightened in our entertain- 
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ment of these strangers, we shall each year entertain fewer angels 
unawares, and England will be immeasurably the poorer. 

For is it not a fact that England, in its weariness and its city 
banishment from sunshine and sweet country sounds, is becoming 
each year, by means of an educational process, more fully sensible 
of such joy as these wild bird presences can yield ? 

The rich man may find his pleasure in foreign travel, the poor 
man must find his in his native fields, 

The pleasure that habits of natural history observation give, the 
happiness of being able to use one’s eyes, is a pleasure and happiness 
within the reach of the poorest of the poor, and we shall be wise in 
time if we take care that the joy that our bird-life, carefully studied, 
provides for the poorest of the people, is not sensibly or thoughtlessly 
diminished. An Edwards, a Dick, a Jonathan Otley may not be 
found in every village yet, but the time may come when no boy 
shall leave his village school without knowing something of the 
ministry of the fowls of the air and something of the seasons in 
which to look for the visitors from across the sea, and of the sounds 
that proclaim their arrival. 

It is certain that the education of the future will insist more and 
more on accurate use of hand and eye; if the Sloyd system or the 
industrial art school bench and tool is to help towards the former, 
how better can the latter, viz., accuracy of eye, be attained, than by 
educating it to habits of careful, accurate, and systematic observa- 
tion? and what better field for the practice of these habits is to be 
found for the average English boy or girl than the field of natural 
history ? 

It is then a matter of serious concern not only from the cheap 
pleasure side of the question, but from the practical education side 
also, that the field for the observation of natural history objects be 
not narrowed in the British Isles. The impetus given to habits of 
observation by our natural science books, our good elementary 
* school readers,” and our excellent ‘museums, of late has awakened a 
dormant appetite for the pleasure and the education derivable there- 
from. Where one collector of plants and bird specimens existed 
ten years ago we have three to-day. Meanwhile the craze for 
possession of specimens outruns the discretion of observers, who are 
only beginning to learn the secrets of the naturalist. 

In consequence of this revival of scientific interest we find plants 
and animals which were a real possession for the nation disappearing 
entirely from sight, and as real a national loss, beyond computation, 
is the result. It is asked what can be our remedy? 
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We answer, public opinion so enlightened as to make it impossible 
fora collectorto root up wholesale the last small patch of “Scheuchzeria 
palustris” in the bog (of whose destruction, by-the-bye, the poor 
black-backed gulls in the Scotch marsh are, it seems, blameless) or to 
shoot the last bittern that may boom in the fens. 

We answer, knowledge more wide-spread and accurate of the 
actual habits of our feathered friends. The time must come when the 
owl shall be looked upon as the Athenians looked upon it of old—a 
tutelary presence in the fields and vineyards. As one stands in the 
shadow of the Acropolis and hears the clear, bell-like voice of that 
bird of Minerva ringing through the air, one is bound to remember 
that it was perhaps not only for its flashing eyes but for its active help 
to the vine-dresser and the husbandman that this bird was sacred to 
the glaucopis Athene, and stared so many centuries from the silver 
drachma in the hands of the Athenian merchantmen. 

Surely, too, the time will come when the kite will be looked upon 
as chiefly a devourer of rats and snakes, the honey-buzzard and the 
hobby will be seen to be feeders on wasps, beetles, and cockchafers, 
and not on young pheasant chicks or grouse eggs. We shall one 
day realise that the buzzard has made “mice and frogs and such 
small cheer ” his simple food for many a year; that the kingfisher 
seeks as much for slugs and watersnails as he does for trout-spawn 
and minnows, and that that miracle of beauty, the wind-hover or 
kestrel, never stole a partridge’s egg in its life, and cares more for 
a plump field mouse than for any other food the earth can give. 

Of course, side by side with increased acquaintance with the habits 
and feeding of our aery visitors, slowly there will grow the interesting 
knowledge of the barometrical use, if one may coin a word, of having 
ever over England clouds of living birds to tell us which way the 
wind blows, and with utmost delicacy to respond to climatic changes. 
That wizard Mantuan, who walked the shore of Sicily and watched 
for the coming of the kingfisher, has told us in the first Georgic how, 
on the plains of Lombardy, the man who watched the flight of the 
cranes was always well forewarned against the weather. 

Numquam imprudentibus imber, 
Obfuit ; aut illum surgentem vallibus imis 


Aerize fugere grues.... 
Aut arguta lacus circumvolitavit hirundo. 


We who can now, thanks to telegraphy, know to a day the move- 
ments of the birds, need not be one whit less weatherwise than he. 
What better news have we who live in villages of how the open 
country or the seashore fares than by noting the presence or absence 
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of the birds in quest of food. The great flocks of winter migrants 
out in the open break up into serious village bands, and give up 
gipsying at the first real spell of hard weather. 

Moreover, the interchange of field and garden bird life, so admir- 
ably described for us by the author of “A Year with the Birds” has 
much to tell us of the actual temperature and fruitage of the year. 
No agriculturist can neglect to use the message that the sensitive 
followers of the sun and seekers of their food bring with them from 
across the sea. 

The mysterious appearance of rare visitors, such, for instance, as 
the recurrent flights of “crossbills,” if only we could read their riddle, 
doubtless would do much for us; but here at home the regular 
migrations of our well-known birds from south to north, from north 
to south, have many a lesson for the farmer. 

If the actual utilitarian side of this question of the use of wild 
birds should seem to be likely to accomplish something, as a motor 
to their protection, we say that charity will accomplish more. 

We look far forth to the time when humanity and “the love of 
being kind to such as needed kindness” will put down the cruel 
use of unnecessary snares or the prowling gun. 

As 1 write, news is brought me that a tawny owl, which had 
just begun to make his interesting to-whoo echo of nights in our 
vale, was shot—because it was an owl. A bittern, rarer visitor still, 
paid the penalty of appearing upon the margin of a neighbouring lake 
a few weeks since, and will never boom again. 

We want more real love of the birds, more tender kindness and 
pity for these wonderful gifts from God to us, we want something of 
the sympathy that made Wordsworth write in his “ Hartleap 
Well”: 


One lesson, shepherd, let us two divide, 

Taught both by what she shows and what conceals, 
Never to blend our sorrow and our pride, 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 


We want something of the ever-present pitifulness that inspired 
Charles Tennyson Turner to write of the swallow he had thought- 
lessly shot in early youth the following sonnet : 


I hoard a little spring of secret tears 

For thee, poor bird; thy deathblow was my crime: 
From the far past it has flowed on for years, 

It never dries; it brims at swallow time. 

No kindly voice within me took thy part, 

Till I stood o’er thy last faint flutterings ; 

Since then, methinks, I have a gentler heart, 

And gaze with pity on all wounded wings. 
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Full oft the vision of thy fallen head 
Twittering in highway dust appeals to me, 
Thy helpless form as when I struck thee dead 
Drops out from every swallow flight I see; 

I would not have thine airy spirit laid, 


I seem to love the little ghost I made. 
Collected Sonnets, p. 365, 


The pity that the elder Tennyson felt for “ wounded wings” was a 
real and an abidingone. I once saw no secret tears but very real tears 
fill his fine eyes and roll down his gnarled face as he finished reading 
that sonnet to me. And when one thinks of the thousand ghosts 
each day that a thoughtless boy-England makes by foolish use of the 
gun, one is tempted to think the time is come for another Virgil to 
pourtray the gathering of the spirits, not of men, but of birds upon 
the banks of our channel, “when the winter of our cruelty puts 
them to flight and routs them over seas,”! praying old Charon for 
passage to a happier clime and warmer welcome in more blessed 
isles. 

Those who have seen the havoc made by brutal sticks and 
cowardly sportsmen upon the weary-winged woodcock who have 
crossed far seas on the back of a nor’-easter, and are hoping for 
short shelter and rest upon the moonlit banks of Lincolnshire ; those 
who have watched the gathering of the cuckoo, in sad, diminished, 
anxious, voiceless bands upon the shores of the “ Wash,” before they 
bid a land that loves them not adieu, will feel it needs small effort of 
imagination to conjure up a vision of inhospitality to the birds 
that add such beauty, and life, and wealth, and good to the land, 
which will make the most unthinking amongst us ask whether we 
deal fairly and honourably with our feathered friends. 

Ubi aves, ibi angeli! It would not seem, looking at the orni- 
thological records of the past few years, that we have thought so ; 
and ubi aves, iti Angli—with guns in their hands and their feet 
swift to shed innocent blood—would seem an honester reading. 
This the “ Wild Birds’ Protection Act” and “Gun Licences Bill” 
notwithstanding. 

But the process of forming an enlightened public opinion is a 
gradual one. Knowledge of the habits and food of birds, and the 
power to distinguish friends from foes amongst them, spreads very 
slowly. 

The tender loving-kindness of a poet’s heart for the people of 
the air cannot be expected to be the common possession of the 


people of the earth. 
) Ainzid, vi., 369. 
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Yet there are signs not wanting that the hearts and the imagina- 
tion of Englishwomen are being touched to pity our fair-winged 
friends. The fact that the beautiful little crane, “ ardea gracilis,” was 
becoming exterminated te provide the Parisian bonnet makers with 
egret-plumes a year or two ago did not much move the world of 
fashion ; but as soon as it came out that the lovely feather was only 
worn by the bird in the season of love making, and that every egret- 
plume obtained meant the probable starving of a callow brood of 
helpless “ ardeas,” the ladies of tender hearts and love in England 
felt compassion, and egret-plumes were less sought for. 

Side by side with this growth of pity for the birds, has grown 
a quite remarkable wish to have them as neighbours in our big 
towns, and though no doubt while Manchester is gravely discussing 
what kind of plane tree has a bark that can best be washed, and so 
can best be able to breathe and have its being in the sooty squares, 
it is not much use for Manchester to hope to hear “the earliest 
chant of half-awakened birds,” or such exultant echoes of the thrush 
as the streets, and lanes, and quadrangles of Oxford are made glad 
by—it is nevertheless being gravely discussed how best to plant the 
London Parks to suit the songsters, and we are promised that a good 
nut grove by the Long Water will bring us back the wished for 
nightingale. 

Do we want more? If Great Britain is so beginning to care for 
its own, is there really any fear of our bird-heritage passing away, or 
any danger of losing for our children the wide fields of observation 
and interest that our British bird-life has up to the present supplied ? 

Yes. The three hundred and eighty species that are now our 
pride are likely to lose very precious members of its rich variety. 

Let us take one instance only. 

In 1887, the great Skua gull, whose breeding place is in the Shet- 
land Isles, had been reduced in number to twenty pairs. I quote from 
the report of a well-known member of the Physical Society of Edin- 
burgh, Harold Raeburn. Unless very strong measures are taken, 
what is to prevent the extinction of this beautiful coaster, within the 
next two years? Look at the chough, again. In White of Selborne’s 
day he was plentiful at Beachy Head. One may wander over those 
cliffs many a day without a sight of his red bili now. I could not 
see a single specimen of this bird of old Arthurian legend, during a 
ten days’ observation of the birds on the Cornish bluffs. 

Where is the kingfisher? In Scotland nearly extinct, in England 
rarer every year. Faber’s sonnet will remain, but only once in five 
years was the flashing emerald that inspired that sonnet seen at his task 
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upon the Brathay shore. Ten years ago five pairs were known of in 
the Derwentwater district: only one pair is known of now. In the 
English Lake District we are blessed with quite a remarkable number 
of rarer winter visitors—but the red-wing and tufted duck were not 
likely to be counted amongst them until the past few years. Of 
summer visitors, the dotterel, whose flocks made glad Skiddaw and 
Helvellyn, and the red-backed shrike, were once common enough, but 
they are looked upon as scarce birds now. 

Of our Lake District native residents it is curious to observe 
that the linnet is scarcer grown—this is said to be owing to the 
burning or the doing away with the furze or whin-bushes. The gold- 
finch, that prince of livery-men, is hardly ever seen, but then, says my 
friend, the local naturalist, the thistles are hardly ever seen either. 
Where are the skylarks that used to be abundant? One seldom 
even hears their song now. 

The owls, beyond the raise, are still fairly plentiful ; Wansfell 
is well beloved of them, and they may be heard on the Furness Fells 
pretty frequently, but round Derwentwater the tawny owl is infre- 
quent, and the white owl positively rare ; only one pair is known of 
in the Crosthwaite Valley. 

If we pass to the Raptores we find that the king of birds, who of old 
gave his name to so many Ern or Iron crags throughout the district, 
disappeared close on a century ago. My friend, the local naturalist, 
tells me that the last was trapped at Buttermere in 1790, but Dr. 
Heysham, giving a list of Cumberland birds to Hutchinson the his- 
torian in 1794, speaks of the common or white-tailed eagle as 
breeding annually in the neighbourhood of Keswick, and mentions 
that within a few years of that date the osprey built annually on 
Ullswater. The white-tailed eagle was certainly frequent enough 
in the last century hereabout, for Gray, the poet, when he visited 
Borrodale in 1769, tells us in his diary, under date October 3, that 
his farmer friend at Grange, who entertained him with milk and 
oaten cakes and ale, was the man ‘“‘ himself that last year plundered 
the eagle eyrie. . . . He was let down from the cliff in ropes, and 
brought off the eaglet (for there is rarely more than one) and an 
addle egg.” Gray adds, ‘Seldom a year passes but they take the 
brood or eggs, and sometimes they shoot one, sometimes the other 
parent.” 

The common eagle has given way in Great Britain to the rarer 
golden eagle, and he, in turn, is growing scarce in his far northern 
nesting grounds. One does not wish to have a plague of lamb 
stealers back again on our Cumbrian Fells, but the sight of the bird 
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of Zeus, if only once in a lifetime, between him and the sun on 
Glaramara, or the lonely Kidstey Pikes, would be a liberal education 
for many a wanderer among our northern hills. The yelp on Hel- 
vellyn of the wolf-hound of the air, as he has been called, or the 
stoop to his prey of this monarch among birds, from the Wasdale 
Screes, would well repay a Londoner, who has only seen the eagle at 
the Zoo, for his three hundred miles’ pilgrimage. 

The kite has ceased tu exist with us also. The last bird in the 
Keswick Vale was shot in Lord William Gordon’s wood near Derwent- 
water by aman named John Pearson in 1832. One pair of Peregrine 
falcons are all that remain. Six years ago five pairs nested within 
a radius of twenty miles of Keswick. Ravens are not much scarcer 
than they were. Sparrow-hawks are seldom or never seen. The 
fierce little merlins, common within the memory of man, are never seen 
on Lonscale or Bleaberry now, and the innocent buzzards miay be 
looked for only in certain places and are almost countable. Six 
nests, to use a colloquial term, “got flown ” in the neighbourhood last 
season. 

The kestrel alone enjoys his mouse-hunt in increasing numbers, 
but the gamekeeper’s eye is always on him. 

Yet we in the Lake District have to be thankful to providence for 
an increase in some varieties of birds; the golden-crested wren, the 
pied flycatcher, and the redstart have of late multiplied, and whether 
we are to attribute that to some special increase of food in England, 
or decrease of it elsewhere, we cannot tell. The provisions of the 
** Wild Birds’ Protection Act” is probably in part the reason. 

It is generally believed that the increase of that large section of 
our British birds, the coast-fowl, is attributable directly to the bene- 
ficent working of that Act, but when ornithologists are pressed, they 
generally only point to the eider duck as being very largely on the 
increase among the sea birds that frequent our northern British shores, 
and they all speak as if the common skua needed protection still. 

Doubtless, an island home of fishermen as we are, we shall be 
wise in time if we see to it that the fisherman’s friends do not 
diminish. If the owl and the kestrel are needed by the harvestmen 
of the land, the gulls are needed as much by the harvesters of the 


sea. 

They are not only the safest finders of the herring “ schools,” but 
they are the surest scavengers in our fishery ports also. Anyone who 
has watched the gulls at work after the herring boats have come in 
at Whitby, or at low tide, has seen what excellent public service they 
do by the Bristol quays, will realise that the “ocean at her task of 
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pure ablution ” round our “ English” shores has, in the sea-gulls, a 
very competent and assiduous band of helpers. 

But has the “ Wild Birds’ Protection Act” failed? We answer, not 
entirely. Mr. Dillwyn, M.P., has directly benefited our national life by 
his carefully considered Bill of 1880. That Bill gave protection to all 
wild birds during the breeding season from the 1st of March to the 
1st of August, and though it left in the hand of the owner and occupier 
power to destroy them on his own land, it scheduled certain rarer land 
birds and some sea-fowl as exceptions, and prevents even the owner 
or occupier destroying these during the close season. 

But there was this flaw in the Bill: it did not touch the question 
of protecting the birds’ eggs. And the bird-nester is to-day as free 
as ever to rob and destroy. 

The hardship of this is seen when one considers that there are 
certain birds who make the British Isles their one and only nesting 
ground. Professor Newton tells us that during the breeding season 
the area of our lesser British redpoll is confined to the British Isles. 
Unless we protect its eggs, we in reality do a harm to other lands 
beside our own. 

There are not wanting those who assert that Sir William Harcourt’s 
Act, passed in 1881, practically rendered useless the Act of 1880. If 
we cannot get that Act repealed, at any rate why not attempt to 
get a longer closing time for our wild birds than at present exists? 
February is a month when birds are in fullest beauty of plumage and 
seem in their lovemakings most easily to forget the gun of the de- 
stroyer. 

Why should wild birds that are early breeders not have the pro- 
tection accorded to game birds? September sees many second 
broods still callow, but the poor wild birds have no egis of the law 
thrown over them in September, and many sea-fowl perish piteously, 
starved in their nests by reason of the murder of their parents. 

The inhabitants of the Isle of Dominica have set us a good 
example in this matter; they have passed an Act in fear of the extinc- 
tion of many species of their wild birds. ‘That Act gives protection 
from February to October inclusive, and completely preserves not 
only the birds but their nests and eggs from harm. One does not 
overlook the fact that, if the law as we have it were enforced, many 
a robber of nests would be brought in guilty for that he has taken 
the young, yet one has to remember that of some varieties of wild 
birds the egg is so much more prizeable than the young, seeing it saves 
the trouble and difficulty in the rearing of the nestling—and there- 
fore it is the egg that will be most sought out. The egg-robbing will 
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steadily go forward until it is penal to take eggs during the breeding 
season. One can hardly wonder that such birds as falcons, and 
buzzards, and ravens disappear, when we hear that a single nest of 
young falcons in this district brought in to the lucky robber of its 
nest no less a sum than £12 12s. last year, that every raven’s egg is 
worth 5s. and every falcon’s one guinea. 

The egg-robber must be dealt with, and that vigorously. 

Let us extend the protection of that Wild Birds’ Act to the eggs 
of certain of our feathered friends for a period of years. Let us take 
a leaf out of the book of the islanders of Dominica, of our neigh- 
bours, the Manxmen, or, to come nearer home, out of our Statute 
Book of last Session, and provide a temporary but strict protection 
for such varieties of our British birds and their eggs as competent 
naturalists shall advise us are in sore need of such provision. 

The Tynwald Court of Keys in 1867 passed a stringent Sea-gull 
Act for the Isle of Man. They passed the Bill on the plea of the 
necessity of preserving from the plumage hunters the wild birds of 
their coast ; they urged in the preamble the need of preservation on 
the grounds that from evidence they considered the gulls “ of great 
importance ” to the herring fishermen as indicators of the localities 
of fish, “ of much use for sanitary purposes by reason that they remove 
the offal of fish from the harbours and shores.” 

The Bill was passed, and no one in the Isle of Man can now take 
and wilfully destroy a gull’s egg or nest, or have in his possession any 
dead gull or any undressed plumage having the appearance of being 
recently stripped from any gull, under the penalty on conviction of 
45 for each offence. 

We spoke just now of our neighbours, the Manxmen. The 
Manxmen did what Englishmen had done in the old hawking times of 
Henry VII. (2 H. 7. c..17) and Queen Elizabeth (5 El. c. 21, 8. 3.) 
with this difference—the Manxmen thought of the poor and how the 
wild fowl could help them to find food ; the advisers of Henry and 
Elizabeth thought of the wealthy and what birds could help them to 
find sport. We can never forget that these same advisers of good 
Queen Bess in the eighth year of her reign (8 El. c. 15) classed the king- 
fisher and bullfinch with the jay and pye and put a penny on their heads, 
The wonder is the fair halcyon still remains with us. If the unem- 
ployed could obtain a day’s wage for killing a kingfisher or a bullfinch, 
we should despair of seeing again two of the loveliest of English birds. 

We might go further back in history if we chose to find prece- 
dents for such preservation. Aristotle in his “ Mirabilia ”—as quoted 
by Mr. Fowler in the “ Year with the Birds,” p. 120—tells us that the 
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Thessalians of his day preserved the stork by law, for purposes of 
snake prevention. But we have no need to go so far back for pre- 
cedent of law enactment to preserve entirely wild birds. 

Last Session an Act under date December 22, 1888, was passe 
entitled “An Act for the better protection of the sand grouse in th 
United Kingdom.” Under that Act every person who for the space 
of the next three years, from February 1889 to January 1892 shall 
knowingly kill, wound, or take any sand grouse, or shall expose or 
offer for sale any such bird, killed or taken in the United Kingdom, 
shall on conviction be fined any sum not exceeding one pound, with 
the costs of conviction before the justices. The preamble of the 
Bill tells us “that it is expedient to provide for the sand grouse’s 
protection in order that it may if possible become acclimatised in the 
United Kingdom.” 

It is surely only common justice to extend the protection to 
other birds, though they may not chance to be game birds, that are 
known to seek acclimatisation with us, or that are and. have been for 
long acclimatised. 

The Selborne Society evidently is of this mind, and at their last 
Council meeting determined to ascertain reliable facts and statistics 
necessary to the drafting of such a Bill. 

Whether such an Act for the preservation of our rarer birds will 
become law is not in our province to forecast. All the naturalists I 
have yet spoken with are warmly in its favour, and they say that not 
only the rarer birds, but the rarer birds’ eggs as well, need this tem- 
porary protection. 

As I write, there lies before me a list, compiled by one of our 
ablest ornithologists in the north, of rare birds that he would wish sa 
protected—birds that each year endeavour to breed in Britain. 

I will not give it in detail, or they will all be shot off in view of 
possible legislation, but the list contains twenty-nine varieties and he 
sends me a supplementary schedule of eighteen others. 

The list is a striking one; it does not take into account such 
wanderers as the waxwings, or such come-and-go visitors as the 
crossbills, it does not provide for such rare birds as-can take care 
of themselves, but if it be simple truth that there are forty-seven 
varieties of wild birds sorely needing the succour that a short Act of 
Parliament would accord to them, the sooner a Rare Birds’ Preser- 
vation Act for the United Kingdom is passed the better. 

Of course the promoters of such a Bill must run the gauntlet of 
criticism. - It will be urged by some that an Act of Parliament that 
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educate the hearts of the people to a lively sense of the duty owed 
to these birds that so enrich our country with their presence. But 
the birds do not now appeal to any religious or social sense in our 
land. The ibis found sanctuary in the temples of Egypt, as the 
stork finds sanctuary in the temples of India to-day. It is otherwise 
elsewhere. Petronius, in his Satyricon, might curse “the herald of 
the warm season with the long, thin legs and clattering bill for having 
made his nest in his boiler” ; but the Hollander and North German 
of to-day gives him a very warm welcome on his boiler chimney top, 
and has invested the stork with as much sanctity as the dwellers in 
‘Dai Nippon” have accorded to that Japanese emblem of longevity, 
the crane. 

We might begin to believe that other birds than martins or 
swallows are “ God’s own fellows.” We cannot, it is true, throw our 
churches open to them, as once the unglazed windows of our house 
of prayer were open, though as much now as in the days of the 
Psalmist, the swallow loves the comparative quiet of our houses of 
prayer, and seeks thereto where she may lay her young. One does 
not suggest that the owl should be allowed to “ warm his five wits ” in 
every bell-chamber or belfry of the land. My old sexton, Joe, who, 
speaking of the church fabric, says, “it isn’t to tell what a dirt t’ ald 
church mak’s,” would certainly object to the additional dirt it would 
make if helped that way by owls and swallows, though they were 
God’s fellows ; but I have often thought that once a year, as we hold 
our flower services, and give God thanks for their beauty, we might 
have had a children’s service, in which the birds of the air might be 
considered—we have a Great Teacher’s authority to the effect that 
they will repay consideration—and at which our thanks might be 
given to the one Father who feeds them and ourselves. 

If this should seem fanciful, could not our graveyards, with a 
little care, be more carefully planted for the service of the birds? I 
always rejoice to think that yew-berries exist for the more daring of 
our winter thrushes in most of our northern churchyards. But when 
one visits the cemeteries of large towns, one is struck by the absence 
of varieties of -trees that are likely to tempt the song-birds there to 
sing. One does not advise the clergyman to feed birds upon his 
parishioners’ graves, because, in days of too easy suspicion of change, 
such an act as the throwing of crumbs to the robins after the early 
morning service may be misconstrued. A neighbour of mine was 
seen bending down over a grave, strewing it with fragments for the 
birds after such a service, and, before he reached his study, news had 
flown round the village that “t’ new priest hed straange waayses, 
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and, like eneuf, he wad be bringin’ in some new-fangled Roaman sar- 
vice for t? dead ; leastways, he was seen efter t? Holy Communion 
upon his knees on a graave offering incense or what not.” 

Still, if one leaves the flowers to die upon the graveyard mound, 
there would seem to be something in the bringing of the blossoms of 
the air to live and sing upon it. When Southey was buried in the 
Crosthwaite churchyard, the whole sadness of the funeral was for- 
gotten in the songs of two of the birds sacred to the patron saint of 
the church, the great St. Kentigern. The churchyard robins, who 
broke into song as the procession passed from church to grave on 
that wild March morning in 1843, made so deep an impression that 
their presence and their praise have not yet been forgotten. 

If, however, we will not use our churchyards as “the haunts of 
happy lovers,” and bring thither ministrants of song and hope, let us 
use our art in their service. 

The monks of old seem to have done this ; not only in the carv- 
ings of their buildings, but in the making of their seals. Look at 
the seals of the older cartularies of Fountains Abbey, more than a 
third in number seem to have chosen some bird as central 
device. 

Why should not the designers of our county seals which are 
about to be engraved for the various County Councils pick out some 
bird, most notably the wild bird of the county, and give its form a 
place upon the seal? The men in Hampshire might take the wood- 
pecker ; the Councillors in Oxfordshire might choose the nightin- 
gale ; the men of Cumberland might take the dotterel ; the men of 
Westmoreland the buzzard or the raven; Cornwall men might en- 
grave the chough ; the Salisbury Council might claim the bustard— 
he was seen in England in 1870—and so forth. 

As one looks upon the poor coinage of our realm, how much 
better it would have seemed if we had followed the patterns of old 
Greece and Rome? Take one instance in the way in which natural 
history might have been handed down to us from the centuries if 
only we had been so led. 

When the people who dwelt by the river Hypsas drained their 
marshes and planted their parsley beds, they struck a coin, and the 
citizens of Salinus have handed down to us the fact that the bird 
they dispossessed by their drainage work was the crane. 

The river Hypsas is personified and is seen in attitude of sacrifice 
or libation to the gods upon that coin ; by his side stands the crane, 
and over his head is seen a bunch of parsley. 

If one turns to the old eleventh century ‘‘ Book of Ely,” one reads 
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that there were then in the marshes “‘anseres innumerabiles, fiscedulz, 
&c.” The geese we should have expected, but if fiscedulz means, 
as it may mean, “becaficos,” it would have been a gain to natural 
history had those old dwellers in the fens had on any of their coins or 
seals given us an engraving of the bird’s head. 

Readers of Miller’s “ Fenland Past and Present” will find inte- 
resting lists of birds that were plentiful in the Norfolk fens in the 
sixteenth century. 

A young lady, daughter of a Mr. Moor, of Losely, receives in 
1567 from Mr. Balam, out of the Mershland of Norfolk, a wedding 
present, on her bridal morn, of wild birds, and amongst them, as we 
read p. 363, we find enumerated “ nine cranes, nine swans, sixteen 
bytters.” 

If the burghers of Norwich had done as the men of Clazomenz 
did of olden time, we should have found perhaps a swan upon their 
city seal, or a bittern mayhap ; and should have known, indepen- 
dently of Miss Moor and Mr. Balam, what wild birds were Norfolk 
bred in 1567. 

I confess that I never gaze upon the coin of Himera and Sophytes 
with its cock, on the coins of Elis, Agrigentum, Croton, and Abydos, 
with their eagles exquisitely pourtrayed, or on any of the owl-headed 
Athenian drachme, without a pathetic wish that our English Mint 
had cared for the bird-life that helped to make England what it is, 
and had handed down to us something of the reverence for our 
feathered folk which doubtless had impressed itself upon the ancient 
mind at a time when the birds of the air were held to be councillors 
as well as friends. 

One wonders what effect it would have upon the national mind 
of to-day in the direction we have hinted at, if all the people who 
handle pennies next week could find that, instead of the impudence 
of a brazen-faced Britannia sitting with her trident and shield upon a 
shore, her back turned against saving light, her eyes looking vacantly 
into space and suggesting nothing to ennoble us as a nation—there 
was now seen the head and wing of the Great Skua Gull, to bid them 
remember that England was sea-born, and that Englishmen had 
wrestled, and must wrestle still, with storm and wind and ever-foam- 
ing wave, while the motto round the bird’s fine head ran thus— 
* Britons guard your own.” 


H. D. RAWNSLEY. 
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THE 
“REJECTED ADDRESSES.” 


OR that amusing parody, the ‘‘ Rejected Addresses,” we are in- 
debted to a disastrous conflagration which, in 1809, destroyed 
the Drury Lane Theatre, and consummated its luckless manager’s ruin. 
A new company was formed, mainly owing to the exertions of Mr 
Whitbread, and by the end of the year 1812 the present fine theatre, 
built from the designs of Wyatt, was ready for opening. The enter- 
prise was directed by a sort of committee of taste, which included 
some foolish and frivolous persons, whose government was later 
to prove as disastrous as had been that of the careless and wasteful 
Sheridan. Byron, at a later period, when he was one of the party, 
has given a humorous account of their fantastic proceedings. 

It might have been expected that in so trivial a matter as the 
choice of a Prologue the ordinary course would have been followed : 
but, to the surprise of ordinary, sensible persons, on August 14 there 
appeared this pedantic advertisement in most of the daily papers: 
“The Committee are desirous of promoting free and fair competi- 
tion for an address to be spoken upon the opening of the theatre, 
which will take place on October 1o next. They have therefore 
thought fit to announce to the public that they will be glad to 
receive any such compositions, addressed to their Secretary at the 
Treasury Office in Drury Lane, on or before September 10, sealed 
up: with a distinguishing word, number, or motto on the cover, 
corresponding with the inscription on a separate sealed paper con- 
taining the name of the author, which will not be opened unless 
containing the name of a successful candidate.” 

It will be seen that no premium was offered, but Lord Byron, it 
was said, received the modest sum of £20. A deluge of over one 
hundred prologues were sent in, nearly all of bad quality ; among 
them was one of Whitbread’s, the actual head of the Committee ! 
In nearly all there was allusion to the well-worn “ Phoenix,” which 
was served with every kind of dressing; and Sheridan amused a 
dinner table by describing his friend Whitbread’s treatment of the 
bird, who “made more of it than any of them ; he entered into 
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particulars, described its having wings, beak, tail, &c.—in short, it 
was a foulterer’s description.” ‘This was witty enough. In their 
despair, the Committee in very cavalier fashion put aside their con- 
tract with the candidates, and proposed to Lord Byron, even before 
they had come to a decision on the competition, that he should 
supply them with an article. He made an attempt, sketched out 
some lines, but was so dissatisfied with the result that he burnt 
them. Pressed more eagerly, he at last undertook the matter 
seriously. Lord Holland had an uneasy time of it, being harassed 
by the noble poet’s perpetual alterations and emendations, continued 
up to the last moment. As in the instance of one couplet, shaped 
and re-shaped again— 

Dear are the days that made our annals bright, 

When Garrick died and Brinsley ceased to write— 
which was changed to 


Such are the names that here your plaudits sought, 
When: Garrick acted and when Brinsley wrote. 


It stood finally : 


Dear are the days that made our annals bright, 
Ere Garrick fled, or Brinsley ceased to write. 


There was a sarcastic allusion to the horses and other animals 
introduced on the stage at Covent Garden, but which Mr. Whitbread 
cut out at the last moment. In short, it was wonderful how the 
sorely-harassed Elliston, who had to recite it, contrived to retain 
anything but fragments in his memory. When it became known 
that the “job” was given to Lord Byron there was a perfect storm ; 
the candidates filled the air with their cries, the Committee was 
accused of partiality, and Lord Byron of having competed with the 
knowledge of the Committee. He was very indignant at these 
attacks, and in a letter, said to have been written by him, was this 
sneering suggestion : “‘ These disappointed writers have it, however, 
still in their power to adopt the generous example of Dr. Milbourne, 
recently sanctioned by Dr. Busby’s imitation, and to publish their 
own compositions. Such an appeal to the public may possibly 
reconcile the most fastidious to the Address which was spoken, and 
till it has been made all censure on the Committee, for their con- 
demnation of the works submitted to them, must be founded on 
conjecture only.” 

On September 29 he wrote this significant passage to Lord Hol- 
land: ‘Murray tells me there are myriads of ironical addresses 
ready, some in imitation of what are called my style. If they are as 
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good as the Probationary Odes, or Hawkins’ ‘ Pipe of Tobacco,’ it 
will not be bad for the initiated.” At that moment two lively young 
fellows had been with a rude, gouty publisher, and had offered him 
just such a little work as he described. He returned it to them 
after a humorous interview, during which they nearly got round 
him. After many rebuffs and difficulties they persuaded a more 
obscure bibliopole, named Miller, to undertake it. It appeared in 
the second week in October, and was brought out in rather inferior 
style, making a mean, and even “ scrubby,” little volume. 

These young men were the sons of a solicitor, and their names 
were Horace and James Smith. They were little over twenty years 
of age, but the Parody, which was their joint work, was a masterpiece 
in its line. It was Ward, a relation of Sheridan’s, then secretary to 
the new theatre, who suggested to the brothers the idea of this lively 
squib. He had no doubt seen and laughed over the accumulated 
absurdities that were submitted to him. It was completed, written, 
and printed within a few weeks. The authors took it to Mr. Mur- 
ray, who declined it in summary fashion, though it was offered for 
£20 only. Not long after he was glad to buy the copyright for 
£131. They made other attempts, equally vain, and at last were 
glad to find one willing to undertake it on the terms of running the 
whole risk and sharing the profits. Almost as soon as it appeared 
it was successful, and passed through several editions. Miller offered 
them £1,000 for another work, and for their share in the Addresses. 
Byron’s admiration for the little volume was unbounded, and 
his warmth showed how genuine and unaffected was the poet, 
for the point of the Satire was really directed against his own 
unfortunate “ Address.” Byron was always eager to appreciate in 
the heartiest way the efforts of others. “The author,” he added, 
“must be a man of very lively wit, and less scurrilous than wits 
often are.” 

A selection from these candidates’ productions was later published 
under the title of “ The Genuine Rejected Addresses presented to 
the Committee of Management for Drury Lane Theatre, preceded 
by that written by Lord Byron and adopted by the Committee.” It 
is amusing enough for its absurdities. Mr. Raymond furnished some 
droll specimens which he was privileged to see, and which we believe 
were unpublished : 


Once more we meet you—meet you once again, 
Patrons and good old friends, in Drury Lane ; 
Once more, in spite of all the Fates can do, 

Welcome a British audience—you—you—you ! 
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But oh! my thoughts are driven to recall 

That fearful night, when you remember all, 

When furious flames assail’d these hallow’d beams, 
And set their fury in ten thousand streams ; 

When you, good citizens, with aspect dire, 
Shouted through London, ‘‘ Drury is on fire !”’ 
And pallid consternation held the town, 

From the mechanic upwards to the Crown. 


And again another specimen : 


A new theatre in quite a modern style, 
Beautifully finish’d—a stupendous pile, 

In a short time uprears its lofty crest, 

Just like a burnt-out Phoenix from its nest ; 
Where loyalty once more shall raise its voice, 
All that can make a British heart rejoice. 
Here the proud Corsican shall quickly know 
The fortune which shall humble England’s foe ; 
Here shall he find the battles all recast— 
Blenheim to Salamanca—July last. 

To Whitbread thanks, and noble Holland too, 
For bringing all this beauteous scene to view ; 
Rising a temple where but yesterday 

All was a mass of smoking stones and clay, 
Showing so much of industry and skill, 

And what the English can do if they will. 


Byron compared the new satire with old-established models in this 
sort of persiflage, such as Hawkins Browne’s “ Pipe of Tobacco” and 
the “Rolliad” ; but the former alone can be put beside the “ Re- 
jected Addresses.” Browne’s trifle is conceived in the same spirit, 
and, considering its shortness, must be pronounced excellent, and 
quite as good. Pope himself might have written these lines : 

Blest leaf ! whose aromatic gales dispense 

To Templars modesty, to parsons sense. 
Poison that cures, a vapour that affords 
Content more solid than the smile of lords ; 
Rest to the weary, to the hungry food, 

The last kind refuge of the wise and good. 
Inspired by thee, dull cits adjust the scale 

Of Europe’s peace, when other statesmen fail ; 
By thee protected, and thy sister, beer, 

Poets rejoice, nor think the bailiff near. 


Almost better is the imitation of Thomson, with its lofty nebu- 
ous epithets : 


O Thou, matur’d by glad Hesperian suns, 
Tobacco, fountain pure of limpid truth, 

That stirs the very soul ; whence pouring through 
Swarms all the mind. .. » 
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Behold an engine wrought from tawny mines 
Of ductile clay, with plastic virtue formed 
And glazed magnific o’er, I grasp, I fill, 
Itself one Tortoise all, whose shrines imbibe 
Earth’s parent ray. 


What is the secret of this kind of humour it might be difficult to 
define. The skill of the successful artist seems to be founded 
on his power to enter into the mind and the conception of 
his subject. The commoner mimic merely copies and exaggerates 
all that is before him, tricks of expression and manner, tones of 
voice ; he mimics, in short. Lord Jeffrey, in his critique of this piece, 
had admirably expounded this distinction ; and indeed nothing could 
illustrate it better than the imitation of Crabbe, which has been ad- 
mired as the most effective and successful of the collection. Its 
merit will be best shown by putting the two pieces side by side, when 
it will be seen that the copy in form scarcely resembles the original, 
though when read with the aid of the distinction just laid down the 
resemblance becomes apparent. This is true art. Thus in the 
* Borough ” : 

But toiling sav’d, and, saving, never ceased 

Till he had box’d up twelve score pounds at least. 
He knew not money’s power, but judged it best 
Safe in his trunk to let his treasure rest : 

Yet to a friend complained, ‘* Sad charge to keep 
So many pounds, and then I cannot sleep.” 

‘* Then put it out,” replied the friend. ‘‘ What, give 
My money up? why then I could not live.” 

‘* Nay, but for interest place it in his hands 
Who’ll give you mortgage on his house or lands.” 
0) 16 tab ote Bad ee, “) ee 
Said he with gladd’ning eye, ‘‘ will money breed ? 
Five pounds for every hundred will he give ? 

And then the hundred? I begin to live.” 

So he began, and other means he found 

As he went on, to multiply a pound. 

Though blind so long to interest, all allow 

That no man better understands it now ! 

Him in our body corporate we chose, 

And, once among us, he above us rose ; 

Stepping from post to post, he reached the chair, 
And there he now reposes—that’s the Mayor. 


Few would suppose that this homely incident was parodied in the 
delightfully humorous description of the loss of “ Pat Jennings’ 
Hat,” with its happy and ingenious recovery : 


Pat Jennings in the upper gallery sat, 
But, leaning forward, Jennings lost his hat. 
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Down from the gallery the beaver flew, 

And spurn’d the one to settle in the two. 

How shall he act? Pay at the gallery door 

Two shillings for what cost, when new, but four ? 

Still half price, to save his shilling, wait 

And gain his hat again, at half-past eight. 

Now, while his fears anticipate a thief, 

John Mullens whispers, ‘‘ Take my handkerchief.” 

‘* Thank you!” he cried, ‘* but one won’t make a line.” 
‘* Take mine,” cried Wilson, and cried Stubs, ‘‘ Take mine.” 
Up soars the prize! The youth with joy unfeigned 
Regained the felt, and felt what he regained. 


The similarity is that of mental emotion and embarrassment ; not of 
the circumstances. In the one case a simple rustic nature is relieved 
by the suggestion of a resource which never occurred to him, namely, 
the laying out his money at interest ; in the other the hat is recovered 
by an equally ingenious and suggested device. ‘The satire lies in 
the fact that the latter, though having a grotesque air, is as worthy of 
serious treatment as Crabbe’s solemn episode. 

The cleverest and most versatile member of the firm was James. 
This will be seen by comparing their respective shares in the work. 
James wrote the Wordsworth, Cobbett, Coleridge, Southey, and 
Crabbe ; with some small pieces. On the other hand, Horace’s 
imitation of “ Marmion” shows a larger and more masterly touching 
of the chords, and may be considered the cleverest, because the most 
difficult, of the performances. There is some inferior work, how- 
ever, in the little volume, added, no doubt, to fill out its lean measure. 
The introduction of Dr. Johnson is quite out of harmony with the 
rest, and adds a pedantic tone : so are some of the trifling parodies 
of George Barnwell, etc. Colman and Theodore Hook were jesters 
like themselves, without any marked style. The selection of the 
Editor of the Morning Post was also ill-judged. 

The absurdities of the “ Lake” School, displayed in Wordsworth’s 
“Alice Fell” and other effusions on the infantine innocence of 
children, reached the reductio ad absurdum of simplicity in Coleridge’s 
lines, “To a Young Ass: its mother being tethered near it.” 


Poor little foal of an oppresséd race ! 

I love the languid patience of thy face, 

And oft with gentle hand I give thee bread 
And clap thy ragged coat and pat thy head. 
But what thy dulléd spirits hath dismayed 
That never thou dost sport along the glade ? 
I had thee broken—spite of the fool’s scorn, 
And fain would take thee with me in the dell 
Of peace and mild equality to dwell. 
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This was a challenge to the witty brethren : 


My pensive public, wherefore look you sad ? 

I had a grandmother, she kept a donkey 

To carry to the mart her crockery ware ; 

And when the donkey looked me in the face 
His face was sad! And you are sad, my public. 


In the parody of Wordsworth there was the same artistic treat- 
ment, as it was founded on the general spirit of his work, though 
scarcely any individual lines were travestied. 

ALICE FELL, 
** My child, in Durham do you dwell ?” 
She checked herself in her distress, 
And said, ‘* My name is Alice Fell : 
I’m fatherless and motherless, 
And I to Durham, Sir, belong.” 
Again, as if the thought would choke 
Her very heart, her grief grew strong ; 
And all was for her tattered cloak. 


Up to the tavern door we post : 
Of Alice and her grief I told, 
And I gave money to the host 
To bay a new cloak for her old. 


How happily is this strain ridiculed in ‘‘The Baby’s Début, 
spoken in the character of Nancy Lake, a girl eight years of age, who 
is drawn upon the stage by Samuel Hughes, her uncle’s porter.’’ 


My brother Jack was nine in May, 

And I was eight on New Year’s Day. 
Se in Kate Wilson’s shop 

Papa (he’s my papa and Jack’s) 

Bought me last week a doll of wax, 
And brother Jack a top. 


Well, after many a sad reproach 
They got into a hackney coach 
And trotted down the street. 
I saw them go, one horse was blind, 
The tails of both hung down behind, 
Their shoes were on: their feet. 
Southey’s tremendous epic, “The Curse of Kehama,’ 


with its 


irregular lines and stanzas, and outlandish names, had appeared, as 
was the fashion, in a spreading quarto, a “huge armful.” It thus 
opened : 


Midnight, and yet no eye 
Through all the Imperial city closed in sleep. 
Behold her streets ablaze 
With light that seems to kindle the red sky, 
Her myriads swarming through the crowded ways ! 
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Master and slave, old age and infancy 
All, all, abroad to gaze ; 
House top and balecny 
Clustered with women, who throw back their veil 
With unimpeded and insatiate sight. 
Arvalan! Arvalan! 
Arvalan! Arvalan! 
Ten times ten thousand voices in one shout 
Call Arvalan! The overpowering sound, 
From house to house repeated, rings about, 
From tower to tower rolls round, 


Now compare— 
I am a blessed Glendoveer, 
’Tis mine to speak and yours to hear— 
Midnight, yet not a nose 
From Tower Hill to Piccadilly sneezed. 
Midnight, yet not a nose 
From Indra drew the essence of repose. 
See with what crimson fury, 
By Indra fann’d, the god of fire ascends 
The walls of Drury ! 


Tops of houses, blue with lead, 
Bend beneath the landlords’ tread. 


Master and ’prentice, serving-man and lord, 
Nailer and tailor, 
Grazier and brazier, 
Through streets and alleys pour’d, 
All, all, abroad to gaze 
And wonder at the blaze. 
Drury Lane! Drury Lane! 
Drury Lane! Drury Lane! 
They shout and they bellow again and again— 
All, all in vain ! 
Water turns steam, 
Each blazing beam 
Hisses defiance to the eddying spout. 


The imitation of Tom Moore’s tripping lines, clinking and jing- 
ling like the ornaments and chains of a lady’s chatelaine, is admirable, 
as are the rapturous praises of the fair sex, which the poet introduced 
generally @ propos des bottes. 


O ! why should our dull retrospective addresses 
Fall damp as wet blankets in Drury Lane fire ? 

Away with blue devils, away with distresses, 
And give the gay spirits to sparkling desire ! 


Let artists decide on the beauties of Drury, 
The richest to me is when woman is there. 

The question of houses I leave to the jury, 
The fairest to me is the Home of the Fair, 
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The parody of Scott, Horace’s work, is perhaps best of all, from 
the elaborate fashion in which the favourite moods and mannerisms 
of the poet are reproduced. The heroic key is maintained in spite 
of familiar and even vulgar names and incidents. It is the Bard 
himself describing the fire, instead of Marmion’s last battle. Every- 
one knows the lines : 


And again : 


Where’s Harry Blunt? FitzEustace where ? 
Linger you here, ye hearts of hare. 

Redeem my person—charge again, 

Cry Marmion to the rescue! Vain!... 


Let Stanley charge—with spur of foot 
Will Chester charge, and Lanarkshire ? 

Must I bid twice? Hence varlets, fly ! 
Leave Marmion here alone to die. 


The war that for a space did fail 
Now trebly thundering swell’d the gale, 
And Stanley was the cry. 
With dying hand, above his head, 
He shook the fragments of his blade 
And shouted ‘* Victory !” 
** Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on!” 
Were the last words of Marmion, 


In Higginbotham’s grotesque jfima/e the spirit of all this is repro- 
duced, and with such genuine enthusiasm that, for the moment, we 
almost lose the sense of burlesque. Yet there is no copying of par- 
ticular lines or phrases, save at the close : 


Did none attempt, before he fell, 

To succour one they loved so well ? 
Yes, Higginbotham did aspire, 

His fireman’s soul was all on fire 
His brother chief to save. 

But ah! his reckless, generous ire 
Served but to share his grave. 


Still o’er his head, while fate he braved, 
His whirring water-pipe he waved. 

‘* Whitford and Mitford, ply your pumps, 
You Clutterbucks come, stir your stumps. 

Why are you in such doleful dumps— 
A fireman and afraid of bumps ? 

What are they ’feard on—'od rot ’em !” 
Were the last words of Higginbotham, 


Our favourite passage is the marshalling of the engines, which is 
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perfect ; and we never pass the insurance office in Pall Mall without 
recalling the solemn line, “The Eagle, where the new.” 


The Hand-in-Hand the race begun, 
Then came the Phoenix and the Sun, 
Th’ Exchange where old usurers. run, 
The Eagle where the new. 


And another, absolutely delicious for its solemnity, is— 
And Richardson’s Hotel—— 


So, too, the grave enumeration of the reasons which made the 
firemen hold their hand : 


And blazing rafters downward go, 
And never halloo ‘* heads below ! ” 
Nor notice give at all. 
The firemen, terrified, are slow 
To bid the pumping torrent flow, 
For fear the roof should fall. 


But there is yet another view of this entertaining production, 
which furnishes an additional, though accidental, entertainment. 

In every community, in the wake of the recognised geniuses, there 
are sure to be found certain fussy beings, feverishly eager for atten- 
tion, even at the price of being ridiculous. These persons are 
tolerated for the sake of the occasional hearty laugh their fantastic 
performances excite. In view of these secondary performers a new 
kind of interest attaches to this amusing satire, and we should all be 
naturally curious to know something more of the eccentric persons 
who “figure in this gallery,” obscure as they are. Of these, Mr. 
W. T. Fitzgerald, Dr. Busby, and one or two more, offer an entertain- 
ment as being eccentric types of life and manners. Mr. Fitzgerald 
began by taking part in amateur theatricals, to which he also con- 
tributed prologues and “ occasional” verses. Being on one occasion, 
by some happy chance, a guest at the Literary Fund dinner, he 
recited some @-fropfos lines prepared for the occasion. From that 
hour, and for the long period of thirty-two anniversaries, he never 
failed to appear, coming always provided with a “copy of verses.” 
These were invariably written in a key of unintended bathos, and 
were full of a high loyalty and tearful devotion to his sovereign and 
to all the royal family. He was particularly severe on “ Bonaparty ” 
or “the Corsican upstart,” to whom he gave no quarter. As when 


he asked : 
Did he not tear, 
From neutral Baden, Conde’s princely heir ? 


In spite of this insensibility to ridicule, and this penchant for in- 
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flicting patriotic verses on the public, Mr, Fitzgerald was much 
esteemed as a good-hearted, well-meaning, and amusing fellow. He 
was affectionate in his family, and much liked at the oddly named 
“Keep the Line” Club. Even his theatricals in Seymour Street, 
where he played Horatio in the “Fair Penitent,” were bearable, 
though there was “a sententiousness” that caused a smile. But 
the poems, collected and published in a volume, were more of a 
trial. Here were to be read the oft repeated “Addresses to the 
Literary Fund ” (so he literally set it out) at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
when, after “‘ the usual loyal toast,” “ Fitz” was called upon, and with 
some display of coyness or modesty, would stand up and recite the 
“little thing of his own ”—it might be such lines as these : 


But, should a native take the invader’s part, 
Eternal curses blast the traitor’s heart ! 
Expose it bare to everlasting shame, 

And deathless infamy record his name ! 
Wherever tide can waft or wind can blow 
Our gallant navy triumphs o’er the foe ; 

His ports blocked up, his fleet in ruin hurled, 
Prove Britain mistress of the watery world. 


Or it might be a convivial burst, as in the year 1799 : 


The slave who once imbibes the English air, 

Freed from his fetters, owns the goddess there, 

Where Heaven these words in voice of thunder spoke : 
‘The tree of freedom is the British oak.” 

Excuse the warmth with which the Muse expressed 
The subject nearest, dearest, to my breast. 


We also relish hugely the following chorus on the King’s providential 
escape from assassination : 

Let ev’ry loyal Briton raise 

His grateful voice in songs of praise, 

While Treason in his gloomy cell, 

Ere yet he seeks his native hell, 

Shall hear with anguish Britons sing ; 

Great God ! preserve our patriot king. 


It would be difficult not to laugh heartily at these effusions ; their 
perfect sincerity contributes: to the enjoyment. On what true and 
admirable principles the inimitable parody was contrived will be seen 
by comparing the lines just quoted with those of the satirists, 
where neither the phrases nor the form are reproduced, but simply 
the absurd spirit and feeling. Yet we would imagine some of his 
most appreciative friends must have recognised them, and, had he 
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written on the same topics, his diction would have some such shape:, 
There is little exaggeration in these verses of the Brethren : 

Who burnt (confound his soul !) the houses twain 

Of Covent Garden and of Drury Lane, 

Who, while the British squadron lay off Cork 

(God bless the Regent, and the Duke of York !), 

Who makes the quartern loaf and Luddites rise, 

Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue flies. 

Bless every man possessed of aught to give. 

Long may Long Tilney Wellesley Long Pole live ! 
In this last line there is real fun, as the person named excited much 
attention from his eccentric course and violent proceedings, and also 
from his changed and added names. 

His friends were also pleased to record of him that the Earl of 
Dudley was one of the few who found genuine enjoyment in his 
productions, and relished “ Fitz’s” patriotic spirit. After many 
years of intimacy it was found, on the Earl’s demise, that he was 
not “named in his testament,” for which he was comforted by the 
liberality of the new Lord, who presented him with £5,000 and a 
house. Mr. John Taylor, the editor of Zhe Sun, speaks of him with 
affectionate warmth. “I venerate his memory,” he says, “for a more 
honourable man I never knew.” The more to be regretted is the 
hard fate which forced him on the notice of those wicked wits, Lord 
Byron and James Smith, otherwise he might have in tranquillity and 
obscurity floated “down the gutter of time.” It was his name, un- 
luckily, that the former chose to open his angry satire on “ English 


Bards” with — 
Let hoarse Fitzgerald bawl 


His creaking couplets in a tavern hall, 


* Fitz” must have been good-humoured enough, for one of the 
offenders describes how they met long after at the “‘ Fund” dinner. 
“The lampooner,” he says, “out of delicacy kept aloof from the 
poet. The latter, however, made up to him. 

“Fitzgerald, with great good-humour: ‘Mr. ———, I mean to 
recite after dinner.’ 

“Mr. : Do you?’ 

“ Fitzgerald : ‘Yes, you'll have more of “God bless the Regent 
and the Duke of York.”’ 

The penitent joker declared at the time that “ the whole appeared 
too sarcastic and personal,” but the next moment could not resist 
quoting two genuine lines of Fitz’s : 

The troubled shade of Garrick, hovering near, 
Dropt on the burning pile a pitying tear. 





“What a pity it did not blot out the fire for ever !” 
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The name of Dr: Busby will present no distinct idea to the 
readers of this generation ; indeed, the elevation of this obscurity 
to the dignity of formal ridicule was one of the blemishes of the 
little volume—a blemish for which Horace Smith was responsible. 
Horace was indeed the weak partner of the firm. ‘The Doctor was a 
diligent composer, mainly employed in supplying dramatic music for 
melodramas, such as “ Monk” Lewis’s “ Rugantino, or the Bravo of 
Venice.” He had also sung at Vauxhall. He had a precocious son, 
who could play the organ at eleven years old. These were claims 
neither to praise nor ridicule. To the astonishment of his friends and 
pupils, this music-master, composer, and song-writer issued in this 
very year of the “Addresses” a translation of Lucretius in very 
ponderous verse, abounding in sexipedal words. This unexpected 
appearance, and the contrast with his regular calling, no doubt 
seemed grotesque and acted as a challenge. Oddly enough, as in 
the instance of the bard of the Literary Fund, it was Lord Byron 
who was first attracted by his absurdities. The Doctor had been a 
candidate for the Prologueship, and his composition was published, 
beginning— 

When energising objects men pursue 
What are the prodigies they cannot do? 


A magic edifice you here survey 
Shot from the ruins of the other day. 


This in its way is as good as anything of Mr. Fitzgerald’s. Indeed, 
this whole Prologue business was enriched with absurdity, from what- 
ever side it was looked at. The piquant flavour of the “ Rejected 
Addresses” suggested something of the same kind to the noble bard, 
and he threw off a sort of parody of the Doctor’s verses, amusing of 
its kind, but lacking the fine, polished ridicule of the brethren. 

It was entitled “ Parenthetical Address by Dr. Plagiary. Half 
stolen, with Acknowledgments to be spoken in an inarticulate voice by 
Master P. at the opening of the new Theatre. Stolen parts marked 
with the inverted commas of quotation ; thus: ‘——-—’ 


‘¢ ¢ When energising objects men pursue’ 

Then Lord knows what is writ by Lord knows who. 

* A modest monologue you here survey’ 

Hissed from the theatre ‘the other day,’ 

As if Sir Trelfar wrote ‘ the slumberous’ verse 

And gave his son ‘ the rubbish’ to rehearse. 

‘Yet at the thing you’d never be amazed,’ 

Knew you the rumpus which the author raised, 

‘For even here your smiles would be represt,’ 

Knew you these lines—the badness of the best, 
RR2 
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Flame! Fire ! and flame !! words borrowed from Lucretius; 
‘Dread metaphors which open wounds, like issues ! 

‘ And sleeping pangs awake—and— ! but, away !’ 
Confound me if I know what next to say. 

So Hope, reviving, re-expands her wings,” &c. 

This seems needlessly rough, though the provocation was almost 
irresistible. The Doctor had seriously suggested that it should be spoken 
by himself and his precocious son—one in the boxes, the other on the 
stage! Lord Byron was eager to have his piece copied into all the 
papers, and seemed to take a malicious enjoyment in its success. The 
poor badgered Doctor had, it seems, published “ An Apologetical 
Letter and Postscript ;” on which the poet showed compunction for 
what he had done, and declared that he would have recalled his lines 
had he known of it. 

It was curious, too, that in the ‘‘ Addresses” the ‘‘ Architectural 
Atoms, translated by Dr. B.” is set down as being recited “by the trans- 
lator’s son.” ‘This suggestion from two such authorities no doubt 
prompted the execution of his next foolish step. A few nights after the 
opening of the theatre the astonished audience saw the Doctor’s son 
climb from the box to the stage and begirf to read his father’s lines, 
“ When energising objects men pursue,” actors and audience listening. 
The stage manager promptly appeared, attended by a constable, and 
led off the youth. 

In Harrow Church we may read this inscription, so flattering to 
the Hon. William Spencer : 

Once a distinguished poet, a profound scholar, 
A brilliant wit, and a most accomplished gentleman, 


Now, alas ! removed from the sight of men, 
Is interred where he passed the happiest days of his life— 


with more in the usual strain of lapidary encomium. 

The four epithets in the first two lines are to be tolerated as 
sepulchral panegyric. The fourth might pass; ‘accomplished ” 
might best describe him. He was an amiable, popular, well-read 
man, one of those Englishmen who had almost a craze for Italian 
skies and antiquities, and for German legendary lore. His trans- 
lation of Biirger’s ‘‘ Leonore” made a sensation. His versicles were 
found in “ Poet’s Corner.” Elia, in a waggish mood, thus rallied 
him. “I was conversing,” he says in his pleasant essay on “The 
Ambiguities arising from Proper Names,” “a few years since with 
a gay friend upon the subject of poetry, and particularly that 
species of it which is knowh by the name of the Epithalamium. I 
ventured to assert that the most perfect specimen of it in our lan- 
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guage was the ‘Epithalamium of Spenser upon his own Marriage.’ 
My gay gentleman, who has a smattering of taste, and would not 
willingly be thought. ignorant of anything remotely connected with 
the belles lettres, expressed a degree of surprise, mixed with morti- 
fication, that he should never have heard of this poem; Spenser 
being an author with whose writings he thought himself peculiarly 
conversant. I offered to show him the poem in the fine folio copy 
of the poet’s works which I haveat home. But presently, after assum- 
ing a grave look, he compassionately murmured to himself, ‘Poor 
Spencer!’ ‘There was something in the tone with which he spoke 
those words that struck me not a little. It was more like the accent 
with which a man bemoans some recent calamity that has happened 
to a friend than that tone of sober grief with which we lament the 
sorrows of a person, however excellent, and however grievous his afflic- 
tions may have been, who has been dead more than two centuries. I 
had the curiosity to enquire into the reasons of so uncommon an ejacu- 
lation, My young gentleman, with a more solemn tone of pathos 
than before, repeated, ‘Poor Spencer !’ and added, ‘ He has lost 
his wife !’ 

“Upon further explanation it appeared that the word ‘Spenser, 
which to you and me, reader, in a conversation upon Poetry too, 
would naturally have called up the idea of an old poet in a 
ruff—one Edmund Spenser—that flourished in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, did in the mind of my young friend excite a very different 
and quite modern idea, namely, that of the Honourable William 
Spencer, one of the living ornaments, if I am not misinformed, of 
this present poetical era, A.D, 1821.” 


? 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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BUSH LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


OME few years ago now, I found myself at Auckland, in the 
Northern Island of New Zealand, and uncertain what way to go. 
Illness—the result (primarily) of an accident at the Hot Lakes— 
overtook me, and for many months I was kept indoors, having the 
pleasant company of a young Irishman of my ownage. He had lately 
left the navy, and was now, like myself, drifting about the world ih 
quest of home and hearth. He had tried various parts of Australia— 
I, Canada and Natal—and now we agreed to chum together and try 
New Zealand. 

So, in the middle of July, when I was able to get about again, we 
went up to the Crown Lands Office, purchased a piece of bush land 
about fifty miles away to the north, and sent a man down, with the map 
in his pocket, to find the place and put us up a hut. On his return, 
after the job was done, we asked eagerly after our future home. Was 
it pretty? Should we have agreeable neighbours ? Did pheasants and 
pigeons abound? Were thereroads? Above all, what was the quality 
of the land ? 

“Much of a muchness,” said the man, with a grin, adding: “I think 
it may do for you.” He was quite right. The land was much ofa 
muchness,” most of it under water; and it nearly did for us, as he 
had prophesied it would. However, we knew nothing of his hidden 
meaning, and went to work with a will, laying in what provisions, 
and pots and pans, seemed absolutely necessary. In making our pur- 
chases, we were forced to take note of the fact that we ourselves, like 
beasts of burthen, should have to be the carriers of all we bought, 
from the landing-place to the place of our destination, nine miles 
off. Therefore weight and size were two things we protested against 
as far as might be. 

We laid in a stock of salt-pork, flour, coffee, tea, mustard, rice, 
sugar, butter, tobacco, and matches, and after dark one mid-winter 
night committed our goods and ourselves to the care of a drunken 
little Nova Scotian skipper called Kenneth Mackenzie. An hour 
later we set sail in his cutter for Pakirii The hands, with the 
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exception of the cabin-boy, caroused all night. Luckily the weather 
was fine and clear, and the breeze light and fair, so the mad rum- 
drinking of our little captain and his crew was productive of no disaster 
worse than headache. And even from this tolerable sort of evil our 
skipper was free. Quite early in the morning I saw him on deck, 
fresh as a lark, sipping his coffee, and smoking his short clay cutty. 
It was ridiculous to hear him, after conning his craft over from stem 
to stern and whistling for wind, say softly to himself: ‘‘ Hoots awa, 
lassie ! pit your best foot for’ard! Hoots, lassie, hoots!” After 
breakfast we were off Pakiri, about three miles from shore. The 
breeze, which since dawn had been gradually failing us, now died 
completely away, so that we could not come to the land. The men 
therefore took their dingy and rowed us ashore, landing us just inside 
the bar, which luckily happened to be in a placid and tranquil humour. 
Pakiri, which to our imagination had appeared a flourishing town where 
we might dispose of the produce of our farm, consisted of a saw mill, 
a shanty for lumber men, and a ferry house. That was all. All day 
we walked, as fast as our packs would allow, along the sandy beach, 
enjoying the coolsea-breeze and magnificent views of the Little Barrier, 
the Hen and Chickens, the Poor Knights, and many another needle- 
shaped rock and craggy islet. When day was nearly over we came toa 
wooded knoll about 150 feet high, rising all alone in a hummock 
from amidst the broad expanse of shifting sand dunes. Seeing a 
convenient pool of water at the base of this little knoll, we decided to 
camp by it, and, unpacking our bundles, collected sticks, lighted a fire, 
had tea, and lay down to rest—the stars overhead, and below the 
reflection of our camp fire in the little pool. There was solemnity in 
the silence and stillness around, and the remoteness from mankind 
was not without acertain charm. Though now the depth of winter, 
we felt no inconvenience from cold. During the night, or early next 
morning, a sad change came over the spirit of the weather, and that 
unaccommodating St. Swithun spent the whole of his féte-day in empty- 
ing the vials of his wrath on our faithless heads in perfect bucketsful, 
to the sad detriment of temper, food, and clothes. The paper 
bags that contained our provisions became soaked, and, bursting 
asunder, coffee, tea, butter, sugar, rice, and mustard rolled themselves 
into a conglomerate mass at the bottom of the sack. Butter had 
been the ringleader in this piece of nonsense, acting as a sort of 
kernel or loadstone. Round the butter was a coating of tea-leaves 
and coffee-grounds ; coloured saffron with mustard, and stuck over 
with sugar that had once been lump. Salt pork was the only thing 
that had declined to join in such folly, but even it had a speckled, 
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measly look from its contact with all the other damp horrors of the 
bag. The confusion of substance was irremediable, and, though on 
many a fine day afterwards we bestirred ourselves in trying to separate 
the ingredients of these composite balls, picking off corns of rice with 
the point of a penknife, or swabbing up mustard with a sponge, our 
efforts were not blessed with any great amount of success, and many 
a fit of indigestion did we have, brought on by the strange compounds 
that formed our daily diet. Happily, most of our flour and some portion 
of our other things we had left behind us at the ferry-house of Pakiri. 
But to return from our sacks to ourselves. This day’s journey, though 
short in distance, was long in time, being in great part through an 
atrocious quagmire. We tramped slowly and warily along, for the 
treacherous earth was so shaky and unstable, and we so heavily 
freighted, that we never knew how far, at each step, we should sink in 
the mire, and our course was a series of stumbles and extrications. 
When we were got through this swamp, which is made by the running 
down of one lake into another—and here I would observe that it is a 
common and curious feature of the lakes in this part of the island that 
they have no regular and direct watercourses by which to intercommu- 
nicate, but are in the habit, rather, of demitting their superfluous waters 
to lower grounds by means of marshy slopes and plains—when we were 
got through this swamp (I say) we went up the face of a hill whose 
sides were covered with the charred stems of burnt Ti-tree, and came, 
still in the dreariness and discomfort of cold mid-winter rain, to the 
sloppy place where our man, for some reason best known to him- 
self, had chosen to erect our hut. It was a small affair, hurriedly put 
up, and constructed of native grass, lined and thatched with leaves of 
the palm-tree (Areca sapida), Its furniture (besides the necessary 
bed) consisted of two chairs anda rough table. I may say at once 
that, on finally leaving this pleasant spot, we wrote a civil letter and 
offered our two chairs and our rough table as a present to the Govern- 
ment of the day. The Government of the day, with singular lack of 
courtesy, vouchsafed no answer to our civil letter, and thus deprived 
itself and its museum of three very remarkable specimens of colonial 
workmanship. When the weather cleared up we went out to stroll about 
our farm and see its capabilities. It had none. Most ofthe land we 
had bought, and which had looked so enticing, in its gaudy coat of 
paint, on the office map, lay submerged in the shallows of a reedy 
lagoon, with just one end jutting out on to dry land, like the nose of a 
crocodile basking in the mud. On this “ nose,” or “ ness,” or “ nez,” 
we lived and throve and had our innings, playing the played-out game 
of landlordism, The idea, no doubt, was pretty and poetical, but the 
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practice (and the situation) preposterous in the extreme. I hope the 
New Zealand Government will not try to turn an honest penny, in these 
dull times, by prosecuting me for libel if I venture to hint that land 
at the bottom of a lake, however profitable its sale may be to the 
colonial exchequer, is scarcely suitable for the purposes of farm- 
ing. I don’t suppose this part of the country will ever raise itself to 
affluence by the efforts of farmers, because of the sterility of the soil. 
Yet, bad—detestably bad—as the land undoubtedly is—~ 
Quamvis lapis omnia nudus 
Limosoque pals obducat pascua junco— 

although everywhere are the cinders and scoriz from the extinct 
volcanoes, or swamps of New Zealand flax and thickets of tree- 
Veronica, yet, all this notwithstanding, I know no colony in which it 
would be pleasanter to settle for life. The climate is salubrious and 
truly insular, though a little too damp at times to be perfection. The 
seasons glide imperceptibly one into the other, and the annual range 
of the thermometer is little more than thirty degrees. It does not 
often fall below 40° or rise above 70° Fahr. The forest is equally green, 
summer and winter: all the trees indigenous to the island, with the 
exception of the fuchsia, being-evergreen. I am quite sure this 
island might have a great and glorious future of prosperity before it. 
One thing alone is wanting. In colonies and republics the mob is 
rampant and almighty. Why not take things into its own hands? 
Why not play its Government the same trick that Nero tried to serve 
his mother? Why not sink the whole lot in the profoundest depths of 
Cook’s Straits? Then, and not till then, may these “isles of the 
blest,” these “ Fortunate Isles” (in all but government), look for peace, 
plenty, and prosperity. After splashing and plunging about our farm, 
and satisfying ourselves that we need be in no violent hurry with 
our spring crops, we took the first fine opportunity to go and fetch 
those things of which we had lightened our loads at the knoll where 
we slept some days back. We found them all right, untouched by 
man or pig. Getting them well in hand, and equally divided into 
convenient packs of about 25 Ibs. apiece, we started homewards 
again, and again storm and tempest, with great thunder and lightning, 
fell on our devoted heads. I suppose saints are pretty much the same 
all the world over, but here, where we are all so busy, St. Swithun 
might really be content with an octave instead of exacting his full forty 
days. We found ourselves heavily weighted in crossing the dismal 
swamp that lay between us and our home. Floundering on through 
it, we clung tenaciously to the stems of the tall, burnt, Ti-tree scrub 
which were standing dead in the swamp. But they, at those 
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moments when we most required their support, when our feet were 
sunk deepest in the slough, made a particular point of giving way 
under our weight and, with a vile crack, a smart snap, precipitating 
us into the bog below. Woe to these hateful trees! It was of them 
(and none other) the prophet spake, saying, “‘ When they took hold 
of thee by the hand, thou didst break, and rend all their shoulder ; 
and when they leaned upon thee, thou breakest, and madest all their 
loins to be at a stand.” Struggling miserably along, black, bloody, 
and soaked, we regained our den at nightfall. It was extremely 
galling, thus again and so soon to have all our provisions destroyed 
by wet. In their “cache” at the knoll they had done well enough 
and kept dry, but now there was nothing for us but to fall to again at 
the old work of disintegration. This time we tried what heat would 
do, melting our butter over the fire, and skimming it with spoons of 
the various things that rose to the surface. 

The first fine Sunday we devoted to visiting our next-door neigh- 
bours, who lived only three miles off : four brothers—their name was 
Crapp—living together in a very passable watertight shanty of their 
own construction. Their father, an old soldier, had run through 
everything, and ended his days at Rouen, where these lads were edu- 
cated. Finding themselves cast adrift in the world, they had drifted 
out to New Zealand quite at haphazard, and were now, like our- 
selves, engaged in contest with old mother earth. “Beatus ille !” said 
the elder, throwing up his eyes, but wagging his head. “ Were we only 
blest with ‘ bobus !’” cried a younger, whose name was Bob. “But we 
really have plenty of honey, you know,” said the youngest, who took 
cheerful views. So they prattled on, truly French and vivacious. 
We saw a good deal of them during our stay in their neighbourhood, 
and liked what we saw. We got the elder one, Albert, to come over 
to our place one day, as a sort of land-valuer, and see what he 
thought our farm was really worth ; and also to see what he could 
make out of our hut, with an eye to our future comfort and better 
way of living. He was too polite tosay much in disparagement, till 
we pressed for his candid opinion, and then he was forced to confess 
it was altogether a disheartening sort of place, and the ground 
scarcely worth cultivating. 

When he found we did not take things too seriously he was glad 
and joked, suggesting to us a crop of eels as best suited to our land. 
Forthwith we christened our estate “The Snare,” by which name, I 
understand, it is known to this day. 

After that, on fine days, which, however, were few and far between, 
the Crapps came frequently over to see us, and we made a point of 
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returning their visits with quick civility, often passing the night at 
their shanty, singing French chansons and vaudevilles. 

One fine morning, as we sat on logs outside our hut, mending 
clothes and baking a “damper” on the glowing embers of a wood 
fire, the brothers swooped down on us with loud whoops and holloas 
from the dense bush above. They were accompanied by dogs, and 
armed with knives and bill-hooks, intent on a pig-sticking expedition. 
After satisfying, as far as in us lay, their huge appetites, we loaded 
revolvers and joined the cavalcade. First we went through the 
orest for three miles to Te Arai point. The glories of this sublime 
forest will ever be fresh in my memory: steep hill-sides clothed 
with gigantic trees, and in the trees themselves perfect gardens of 
epiphytes and air-plants. From a vast height overhead the roots or 
branches of creepers hung like ropes to the ground, and even on 
these very ropes many strange ferns and flowering parasites had 
found sustenance for themselves. All the trees, from the noble kauri 
downwards, were evergreens ; but they were far from being charac- 
terised by that sombre hue which throws gloom over the foliage of a 
thicket of evergreens in England. Amongst the more noticeable 
trees were many glossy laurels of different sorts: the lofty, moss-like 
Rimu, the Puriri, with flowers like snap-dragon, and the lance-wood 
tree with its tall, bare stem, twenty or thirty feet high, crowned by a 
scanty tuft of lanceolate barbed leaves about eighteen inches long ; 
and to a not unsightly little shrub with a long name I was led by that 
despised organ—the nose! Its scent was stronger than stephanotis, 
and made the spot where it grew sweet as a greenhouse of hyacinths. 
Unfortunately for the world at large, the genus to which it belongs 
confines itself strictly to the northern island of New Zealand, and 
the particular species we met with to only a very small portion of 
that somewhat limited area. It seems quite ridiculous to go into 
ecstasies over a little plant with such a break-jaw name as Alseuosmia 
linatiifolia. But what could one do? The sweet flowers out there 
have no common names of endearment—no tender diminutives—as 
they have here with us in England. And indeed, if they had, we 
should probably be not much the wiser. I daresay a botanically 
inclined Chinaman, coming to England and finding a simple daisy by 
the wayside, would label it in his memory as “ Bellis perennis.” 
What meaning could the word “daisy” possibly have for him? 
What picture of child-like faith and trust would it call up in the hard 
heart of the “heathen Chinee”? Or, again, what English botanist 
collecting in China would be much impressed when, on finding some 
fair lily of the field, he heard its name was Hi-ping or Chow-chow ? 
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So we must just take our little honeysuckle as we find it named in 
the book, and pass on. 

At Te Arai we sat on rocks by the heavy surf and picked up 
multitudes of shells: amongst others, mutton-shells and ear-shells, 
of which the wild boars are said to be fond, coming down at low tide 
and tearing them off with their tusks. Striking through the sand- 
hills, we entered those swamps of which I have spoken, and which 
lie between the sandhills and the high wooded lands, further back. 
Here the wild pigs have their lairs, wallowing in the marsh, and 
sleeping in the matted and almost impervious jungle of Tui-grass. 
We moved but slowly on through this difficult bit of ground, having 
continually to throw ourselves on the grass to flatten it down, and so 
make a way over it where we could not force a passage ¢hrough it. 
Much of it was as high as, or higher than, ourselves. In places we 
cleared a track with our bill-hooks, floundering on in Indian file, till 
we reached the far end of the swamp. On the border of the forest 
beyond we lighted our pipes, and, being thirsty, felled a palm-tree 
and regaled ourselves on the deliciously juicy substance, well known 
to settlers, which grows inside, and which is, in fact, the unexpanded 
crown of stem and unfolded leaf. Coming, presently, to the rootings 
and fresh tracks of pigs, we laid our dogs on the scent, and, after a 
time, heard them give tongue. Off we went after them, as 
hard as we could tear. Obstacles, insurmountable before, were 
easily surmounted now. We did not now complain of the gashes we 
received from the barbed, spear-like grass, which gave a cut as clean 
as any sharp knife. To get first to the front was now our only care ; 
and so simultaneously did we all arrive on the scene of action that 
we fell pell-mell upon the savage boar as he stood at bay before the 
dogs, “ brailed-up” against a great tree, which he had artfully chosen 
as arear guard. Allingham, witha notable briskness which won him 
much applause, seized a propitious moment, and, stepping in, cut the 
boar’s throat with his bowie-knife. It was a dangerous job, well’and 
quickly performed, and with little regard for the furious beast’s tusks, 
which are formidable, and occasionally fatal, weapons. With much 
trouble we choked our dogs off the dying beast, and, having dressed 
him in a butcherly fashion, hung him up by a cross-pole betwixt the 
two trees where he fell. Covered with the blood of the pig, and with 
blood issuing from the scratches we had received, we looked a horrid 
crew as we stood to take breath and sheath our reeking knives after 
the excitement was over. But there was no time, happily, for senti- 
ment. The dogs were again giving tongue loudly ahead, and off we 
went on the trail, and, half-an-hour later, had the satisfaction of des- 
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patching a second boar. By the time we had got him trimmed and 
hung up, it was pitch-dark ; and it was with much fatigue and diffi- 
culty that we groped our way out of the forest and at length arrived 
at the Crapps’ cottage, thoroughly spent and ravenously hungry, but 
all in high good-humour, and satisfied with our day’s exploit. By 
the light of blazing kauri-gum we devoured the liver of one of our 
pigs, and then smoked till we fell asleep. This day may serve as a 
sample of many others passed in like manner, with variations of eel- 
fishing and pigeon-shooting. Our farm was the last thing that 
engaged our attention, and, of good sooth, there was nothing 
engaging about it. We did, indeed, set a few potatoes, and sow 
carrots and turnips, but they (very wisely) refused to come up. Our 
time was spent in fighting against the cold and almost incessant 
rains, and in endeavouring to exist on the rotten, rat-eaten remnant 
of our soaked provisions, which, ever since we came down, had been 
left without protection to the fury of the elements. There was no 
room for both them and us in the hut. Perhaps it had been better 
to have given them the “pas” and remained outside ourselves. At 
the end of six weeks we were reduced to tea which, from mould, was 
greener than green tea. Our sugar was done, having melted itself 
away. All our other things were in a like bad way, with the excep- 
tion of the salt pork, which, having behaved well from the first, 
remained cheerful to the last, and came pp smiling to the scratch, in 
spite of much ill-usage, frizzling and frying in its pan to our daily 
solace and contentment. Nevertheless, we began to think our ré/e 
of landed proprietors was pretty nearly played out. The man’s words 
that our land was “ much of a muchness, and would probably do for 
us” rang ever in our ears. At the end of three days of steady pelt- 
ing rain, in our seventh week, Allingham, on a sudden impulse, took 
himself off, swearing that no consideration on earth should induce 
him again to enter our dilapidated hut. He had reason on his side ; 
also he had friends at Kaipara and Akara, twenty miles off—Irish 
people, who had often asked him to pay them a visit—and he thought 
this a good opportunity. I lingered behind for a few dull days, and 
then, packing up what was left me, started afoot for “ Mooney’s,” 
the little public-house at Mangawai, eight miles off, and our nearest 
village. 

Allingham had appointed this as our place of rendezvous on the 
termination of his visits. It was without the faintest shadow of regret 
that I left “ The Snare”—‘‘a thing that” (like the village stocks in 
one of Lord Lytton’s novels) “in its best day had small pretensions 
to beauty, and was not elevated into the picturesque even by neglect 
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and decay.” When I got to the Mangawai river I had to wait an 
hour or so before the state of the tide would admit of my crossing. 
I employed the time satisfactorily amongst the tree oysters: but it 
was unpleasant work, afterwards, wading barefooted amongst the 
muddy mangroves, on whose tangled and protruding roots whole 
colonies of these bivalves had found homes for themselves. Oysters 
are grateful to the palate, no doubt ; but far from grateful is an exter- 
nal application of their spiky shells to the naked feet. It was just 
sunset when, on getting to Mooney’s, I found Allingham at the door to 
greet me, having just arrived from his visit to Kaipara, where he had 
found his friends, the Blakes, very comfortably domiciled in a noble 
forest. To sit on a soft chair ; to eat off a table with four sound 
legs ; to have food clean, wholesome, and prepared by other hands 
than mine ; above all, to sleep in a proper, decent bed—these things, 
from long disuse, seemed odd, but very enjoyabie. Our first day 
at Mooney’s was one of heavy gale and pelting rain. We sat delight- 
fully snug and comfortable in our cozy parlour, over the blazing fire 
of logs on the hearth. All warm and dry, we looked with contempt 
on the rain, which had so lately been our continual dread and ab- 
horrence. We had brought a few books with us, so that we did not 
find time hang heavily on our hands. Our library was an odd little 
jumble, as ever found its way to a Bush inn: The Letters of Junius, 
Horace, Essays of Elia, Greek Testament, Sophocles, The Diver- 
sions of Purley, Thomas-a-Kempis, The Garden of the Soul, Spiritual 
Quixote, and a rather risky French novel we had borrowed of the 
Crapps. We had made our selection with strict regard not so 
much to worth as to weight, preferring the worst duodecimo to the 
best octavo. After waiting eleven days for the cutter, which lay at 
anchor in the stream before our windows unable to cross the bar, we 
heard at last there was a chance of her sailing, and immediately 
went on board ; but, when we had drifted cautiously down to the bar, 
we found it still too rough to cross, so anchored again and amused 
ourselves as best we could. Next day we had better luck, and after 
a spanking run of fourteen hours came to our berth in Auckland 
harbour, and were not sorry to find ourselves back in our comfortable 
cottage after two months’ “ roughing it in the Bush.” 


J. LAWSON. 























MUSIC, LOVE, AND MARRIAGE. 


HETHER marriage is, or is not, a failure is by no means a 

settled question. It probably never would be if the discus- 
sion were to remain open till doomsday, because the subject is one 
surrounded with a peculiar atmosphere of contingency which affects 
no two natures alike. The individual who could settle the point 
would deserve well of his country, if only for the relief it would 
afford to feel that so vexatious a question could never come up again. 
How would such an one proceed? He would probably speculate 
upon the several professions and avocations, get out the Divorce 
Court results, and see which walk of life possessed the merit of 
making fewest appeals to those gentlemen who adjudicate upon 
these matters for us. This section of the marrying world he would 
hold up as an example for all who meddle with wedlock to follow. 
His mind—the present reader’s mind—perhaps might prejudge 
somewhat this analytical process, and be inclined to award a terrible 
record for, say, the musical and dramatic professions. The popular 
voice seems to dictate that so far as music bears upon the matri- 
monial question it is certainly a failure! Many really excellent and 
otherwise sensible people are to be found to avow readily, that if 
the point of the failure or success of marriage turned for settlement 
upon the statistics met with in the field of life and work which 
indulges in fugues and quavers—to say nothing of the dramatic pro- 
fession—the advantageous aspects of wedlock would receive a 
startling blow. Fiddlestrings! The nuptial side of musical life is as 
clean as that of any other profession. Crotchets are known quan- 
tities, of course, in the musician’s married state just as in that or 
other men, and sharps and flats of the profession indulge in unwise 
matrimonial conceits, neither more nor less than, say, do the clergy 
—discovering, when it is too late, that the air and formule of Sir 
James Hannen’s Court constitute the only remedy for their real or 
imaginary grievances ; but it is a mistake to suppose, as some people 
do, that the divorce laws, and the court in which they are adminis- 
tered, maintain their existence mainly for the convenience of the 
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theatiical aid musical professions. Oh, no. When Q Flat leads Miss 
P Sharp to the altar he is doing no more than any other man under 
similar circumstances, only he is watched by a not too generous 
public, always ready to predict all sorts of calamitous terminations to 
a “ professional” marriage. This was the case when Lady Harriet 
Herbert set scandal afloat by her adventures with John Beard, the 
English tenor who created many of the parts in Handel’s oratorios, 
and a genial descendant of whom still administers an excellent glass 
of port to musical folk at his house in Argyll Street, W.; where, by 
the way, the famous tenor’s portrait can be seen. This match made 
an unconscionable sensation. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, writing to 
Lady Pomfret, says : “I was one of the first informed of her adventure 
by Lady Gage, who was told that morning by a priest that she had 
desired him to marry her next day to Beard, who sings in the farces 
at Drury Lane. He refused her that good office, and immediately told 
Lady Gage, who was frightened at this affair, and asked my advice. 
I told her honestly that since the lady was capable of such amours 
I did not doubt, if this was broke off, she would bestow her person 
and fortune on some hackney coachman or chairman ; and that I 
really saw no method of saving her from ruin and her family from 
dishonour but by poisoning her, and offered to be at the expense of 
the arsenic, and even to administer it with my own hands if she 
would invite her to drink tea with her that evening. But on her 
non-approving that method she sent to Lady Montacute, Mrs. 
Dunch, and all the relations within the reach of messengers. They 
carried Lady Harriet to Twickenham, though I told them it was a 
bad air for girls. She is since returned to London, and some people 
believe her to be married ; others, that she is too much intimidated 
by Mr. Waldegrave’s threats to dare to go through this ceremony, 
but the secret is now public, and in what manner it will conclude I 
know not. Her relations have certainly no reason to be amazed at 
her constitution, but are violently surprised at the mixture of devotion 
that forces her to have recourse to the Church in her necessity—which 
has not been the road taken by the matrons of her family.” Noise 
enough this! Nevertheless the union was far from being an unhappy 
one. Beard was a man of excellent conduct, liberal attainments, good 
principles, and with a pleasant disposition. His musical forte was not 
so much his voice as his good taste and dramatic power. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s description of him asa singer in the farces at Drury 
Lane, and her delicate comparison of him to a hackney coachman, were 
mere spiteful libels—which women will at times indulge in—upon a 
man of estimable character. Epitaph grubbers may recognise the 
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inscription which the tenor placed on his partner’s tomb in -St. 
Pancras Churchyard: “On the 8th of January, 1739, she became 
the wife of Mr. John Beard, who during a happy union of fourteen 
years, tenderly loved her person and admired her virtues, who sin- 
cerely feels and laments her loss: and must for ever revere her 
memory, to which he consecrates this monument.” 

Here, then, was at least one happy “professional” marriage, and, 
not to sink into a region of unknown celebrities, another instance which 
occurs to me is that of our countryman Field—the composer of many 
beautiful nocturnes—whose wedded life was all sunshine. He married 
his wife upon very peculiar grounds. She had been a pupil of the clever 
composer and pianist, but Field could never get payment for his lessons, 
so he joined hands with the delinquent, and wherever he went made 
no secret of the fact that, as his pupil, it had been exceedingly difficult 
for him to get his fee, and that he had only married her to get rid of 
giving her lessons for which she never paid, nor, he felt sure, ever would. 
Quite an original reason for matrimony this ! Many more instances of 
happy wedded life among musicians—even of the present day—could 
be cited, but let us turn to the other side of the picture—just to 
balance matters. The history of opera could record many instances 
where the presence of husband and wife on the same stage has been 
forced upon an impresario to enable him to secure one of the pair. 
As a rule, however, it invariably transpires that the famous frima 
donna is weighted with an incompetent husband, or vice versd, and as 
the pair, like a two-headed nightingale, cannot be separated, the 
manager endures and pays both for the sake of one. Such couples are 
so affectionate that they cannot bear to see a stranger step in and play 
a temporary Romeo to the opposite Juliet—a state of things which is 
satisfactory enough, I suppose, to all but the subscribers to the theatre, 
and the manager’s takings. Ansari, a tenor of the Opera House in 1780, 
and his wife affected such a partnership, but he was such a vile temper, 
and in marrying Signora Maccherini he had claimed so desperate a 
virago, that the pair upset the usual order of things—they could scarcely 
be trusted to meet on the same stage. So fearfully jealous were they of 
each other, that if one happened to be applauded more than the other 
these amiable beings resorted to the lively occupation of employing 
persons to hiss one another off the stage. This was from all accounts 
a very unhappy union. 

In interesting marriages—and putting aside for the moment all 
question of their success or failure, together with that parcel of nonsense 
made up of the prudish whim and false moral—the musical profes- 
sion abounds. Lavinia Fenton is a case in point, She—the original 
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Polly in Gay’s “ Beggar’s Opera ”—became the idol of the town when 
it beheld her in this character. Her portrait was engraved and 
sold everywhere ; her life was written ; books of letters and verses to 
her found publishers ; collections were made of her don-mofs and wit- 
ticisms ; and before her career ended she rose from the position of a 
duke’s mistress, and became Duchess of Bolton. Her beauty at eigh- 
teen rendered her the recipient of repeated amorous addresses from 
men in the higkest rank of society. One young libertine was gentleman. 
enough to offer to abandon the pleasures of the town for Lavinia’s 
sake, and to retire with her into the country, on any terms short of 
marriage which she might dictate—a proposal which she did not en- 
tertain. She withstood many more alluring offers, until at last, yield-. 
ing to the advances of the Duke of Bolton, she became his misiress, 
and, twenty-three years afterwards, his wife. This was in 1751, but she 
enjoyed her wedded life only nine years. Then “ Polly Peachum”— 
whom, says Swift, “the Duke of Bolton ran away with, having settled 
four hundred a year on her during pleasure, and upon disagreement 
two hundred more—died. Something of a similar experience attended 
another famous English songstress, Anastasia Robinson. She mar- 
ried well—not wisely. Amiable and beloved by all who met her, Lord 
Peterborough solicited her hand and constancy, and subsequently 
married her privately—though his haughty spirit would not permit 
him to make a declaration of it. One day, being seized with illness 
with serious symptoms, he begged her to attend him at Mount Bevis, 
near Southampton. This she firmly refused to do except upon the 
condition that, though still forbidden to take his name, she might be 
allowed to wear her wedding-ring—to which, finding her inexorable, 
he at length consented. She nursed him lovingly—so devoted, 
indeed, was her care and attention that it nearly cost this good 
woman her life. Mrs. Crouch was another who in her day figured 
in a great many love affairs. Before she married the gallant naval 
gentleman who gave her a second name, she had a lover who was 
heir to a title and large fortune. The two planned an elopement— 
as lovers are prone to do—and this was only discovered in time to 
save her from being a party to a contract which might have brought 
the gentleman within the toils of the bigamy laws. Another 
romantic experience attended her in Ireland, in 1784. A young 
gentleman whose passion for her amounted to actual madness sought 
to terrify her into a regard for him—not being able to gain her affec- 
tions in any other way. This was his mode: he wrote her a letter 
informing her that if she persisted in refusing him, he would place 
himself in the pit of the theatre when she was on the stage.  Love’s 
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blind they say ””—so runs the song, and no doubt this ardent youth, 
like many other boys, young and old of to-day, was blind to a possible 
existence without the companionship of his particular ideal—a frame 
of mind which might have led him to carry his threat into practice. 
Indeed, he actually did give such effect to his words that on the next 
night when she was to perform, the would-be lover had stationed 
himself near the stage and assumed a somewhat agitated attitude. 
When Miss Philips—this was her maiden name—heard this she flatly 
refused to “ goon,” so that at last the manager was coinpelled to call 
in constables to take the gentleman away by force. Legal and 
medical wiseheads doomed for ever the love prospects of this im- 
petuous youth ; they placed him under restraint, and took him out 
of the country, away from his loadstar, and pretty Miss Philips went 
on wooing. 

An aspect of our subject, however, before matters reach their 
marrying stage, is the effect of music upon the emotions, especially 
love, or vice versd, and the stimulus it gives to affairs of the heart 
generally. I have seen it stated somewhere that there are more 
marriages among the class of people who dabble in quavers and 
harmonics, and who come under that very pliable term “ musical,” 
than any other. If this be true, it ought to be possible to account 
for it. Why is it? It is hard to see, especially as the financial out- 
look for the average musician is certainly not, so far as my experience 
goes, such as to warrant women seeking husbands in this walk of 
life ; and money, I believe, constitutes an important factor in the 
matrimonial question, whichever side be viewing it. Most people, 
probably, will be prepared to say that the opportunities for flirting 
are greater, and perhaps the solution of the problem may as well be 
found in this explanation as in any other. However the matter be 
solved, musical annals certainly furnish a considerable roll of 
flirtations—sufficient, indeed, to tempt many to think that after all 
the class of whom I am writing play no inconsiderable part in 
keeping the divorce laws in existence. There is no end to the tales. 
Even that strait-laced gentleman Haydn, whose pious habit of 
inscribing his scores with bits of reverent Latin, will go down to 
posterity, and who, if this failed, would always be held sacred for his 
oratorio “‘ The Creation ”—even he fell in love with Mdlle, Boselli, 
despite his wife and his piety. He had her portrait painted, and 
satisfied all her little whims and fancies, which, like those of all 
prime donne, were not, of course, inexpensive ones. Good old, but 
inconstant Haydn! Remembering the predilection his wife— 
Keller the barber’s daughter—had for priests and monks, he cannot 
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well be blamed for seeking consolation in the society of one of his 
most charming singers. It is to be hoped he stopped here, though, 
from quite a famous compliment which he paid Mrs. Billington, it is 
to be feared he possessed the knack of ingratiating himself into the 
favour of the fairsex generally. Reynolds had painted the songstress 
as Cecilia listening to celestial music. ‘ Yes,” said Haydn, upon 
being asked for his opinion, “it is indeed a beautiful picture—just 
like her ; but—what a mistake.” ‘“ Where?” inquired the painter. 
“Why, you have painted her listening to the angels, when you 
ought to have represented the angels listening to her.” 

By way of extenuation for Haydn, it must be admitted that all 
the master musicians have been frail in the matter of love and beauty. 
Beethoven’s love-letters constitute quite a study in passionate en- 
durance, and are much more creditable to him than the story of his 
erasing the young English musician Bridgetower’s name from the 
dedication of the famous sonata in A, and substituting that of 
Kreutzer, a man whom he had never seen, because he had had some 
quarrel with Bridgetower about a girl—a version of the story, by the 
way, which is not Beethoven’s. Chopin, we know, pined away for 
George Sand ; Dussek was carried off by a Polish princess ; Stradella 
lost his life through becoming enamoured of Hortensia, a strikingly 
beautiful Roman lady ; Marcello became the victim of a hopcless 
passion for Leonora Manfrotti ; Mark Smeaton, an English musician 
of the sixteenth century, paid the block penalty on Tower Hill for an 
indiscreet lingering after Anne Boleyn ; Bellini expired of a broken 
heart for a sweetheart whose father would not let her have him ; 
Leonardo da Vinci died at the hand of his mistress ; and there are end- 
less other instances not less tragic—others happier in every way— 
arising out of this apparently inseparable union of love and music. 
Poor Leonardo da Vinci’s love experience is worth telling, since it 
constitutes quite the basis for an opera, and it affords an excellent 
instance of one of the many seemingly unreal and overstrained 
situations and incidents to which we are treated in Italian operas, 
and which may often strike us northerners as being just a little 
strained. We must not forget, however, that they appear very 
different to Italian eyes. ‘Tragic incidents which we should term 
melodramatic occur over and over again in the life and existence of 
southern peoples, and the fiery passion which appears to us so stagey 
and exaggerated is really seldom overdrawn. Da Vinci was at Rome in 
the height of his success when he made the acquaintance of a dis- 
tinguished and beautiful lady who returned his passion. Unfortu- 
nately, he was unwise enough to boast about the lady’s favours. 
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Upon hearing of this she revenged herself by presenting him with a 
cup of poisoned chocolate, which having drunk he fell dead! 
Slightly operatic this—and, fortunately for ardent British youths, a 
method not very often resorted to in this country. 

The stories of love, marriage, and romance, as they bear upon 
the subject of music might, it would seem, be extended indefinitely. 
Take some of the indirect compliments and pretty things said by the 
wisest of heads to thoughtless girls and pretty singers—such as the 
clerical criticisms and affectionate solicitations dealt by a cardinal to 
Mdlle. Brambilla, She was a beauty, and a charming mezzo-soprano 
singer besides. “She has the finest eye I ever saw,” said the cleric 
regretfully, “and with her sweet voice and disposition, if she owns 
any other merit, the safety of the Catholic Church will require her 
excommunication.” Something of a parallel criticism is recorded ot 
Mrs. Cibber. At the first performance of “ The Messiah” in Dublin, 
Mrs. Cibber delivered that beautiful air “ He was despised.” Her 
rendering was so touching and pathetic that a reverend gentleman in 
the pit so far forgot himself—and for the matter of that, everybody 
else save Mrs. Cibber—as to exclaim after she had finished the air : 
“Woman, for this be all thy sins forgiven”—a sample of critical 
acumen from a quarter which does credit to our spiritual advisers 
generally, whether of the Anglican or Roman persuasion, and shows 
them to be possessed of as keen a taste for stage talent and beauty as 
other men ; and why shouldn’t they ?. The truth is, a man may be ever 
so wise, and have the biggest head in Christendom, and yet go awfully 
one-sided over the merest ballet-girl. For right down infatuation 
men are a thousand times more foolish than women. See Maréchal 
Saxe more concerned about the elopement of a little actress than if 
he had lost a battle. He had his own theatrical company, at the 
head of which he placed Favart, a prolific writer of opéras a ariettes, 
or ballad operas, Favart, however, would seem to have loved first 
and fiddled afterwards ; for his heart softened towards the little 
dancer, who again in this case preferred Apollo to Mars. Antici- 
pating their powerful master’s designs, she and Favart planned a 
runaway match, and the opportunity was afforded them during the 
siege of Maestricht. It was a dark, stormy night: the bridges con- 
necting the marshal’s two armies were carried away, and thus the 
army on either side of the river was dangerously split up. In the 
midst of the excitement caused by this disaster Favart and Mdlle. 
Chantilly eloped. The next morning one of the marshal’s officers 
found him sitting on the bed in a state of wildest grief and excite- 
ment, Comfort was out of the question. “Ah! my dear sir,” 
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exclaimed Saxe, “it cannot be repaired—I am lost!” The officer 
continued to point out the smallness of the disaster, and that all 
could be put right in a few hours. “What!” cried the marshal, “is 
it the bridges you are referring to—D——! That is nothing—but 
---Chantilly. Oh! Chantilly—I have lost her—she has deserted 
me!” The great soldier had passed the whole night in absolute 
despair because the little actress had jilted him. 

The French stage is the direction Jar excellence for romance, 
love, and music. There the singing birds, if they do not exactly 
aspire to the distinction of being married at a Westminster Abbey or 
Chapel Royal, or even of securing the decided honour of a titled 
match, as many have done in England,—there they contrive to 
contract many most remarkable alliances, raise a whirlwind of 
scandal, and induce quite a storm of excitement. Modern France 
is not what it was in this kind of thing, but if one goes back to the 
days of Sophie Arnould it is to meet one of the rarest of beauties and 
wickedest of women even of her brilliant time! She—originally a 
poor hotel-keeper’s daughter—awoke one morning to find herself 
surrounded by the cream of Parisian society. Her wit, beauty, 
grace, singing, intelligence, abandon, startled even that glittering age. 
She was hardly out of childhood, when, being implored to appear at 
the Opera, she replied : ‘“‘To go to the Opera is to go to the devil.” 
Whither she speedily went musically and morally, if one can believe 
the chroniclers. Voltaire himself fell a victim to her beauty; and a 
conversation between the siren and the philosopher shows the pert 
and impudent woman, later on in life, without a shadow of remorse. 
“Ah! Mademoiselle,” said Voltaire one day, “I am eighty-four 
years old, and I have committed eighty-four follies.” “A mere 
trifle,” responded the impertinent and impenitent Sophie. “I am 
not yet forty, and I have committed more than a thousand.” The 
same Sophie was admired by Count de Lauragais, who, judging by 
his presents, loved her desperately. This lasted four years, when the 
witty woman found cause for a split, and forthwith despatched their 
carriage piled full with lace, ornaments, jewellery, and two children. 
The lawful countess met all this. She accepted the children, and 
returned all the rest to Sophie. But Jet these stories end. The 
impudence and thoughtlessness and the wasteful notions of these 
over-adulated and admired women find outrageous whims—well 
represented in one anecdote told of Cuzzoni—Handel’s notable 
prima donna, An English gentleman became so enslaved by her 
beauty and singing that, among other penalties in the shape of costly 
presents, he promised her a complete costume in point lace. This 
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failed to meet with her ladyship’s approval, and angrily uttering 
something about “‘ meanness,” she hurled the whole suit on to the 
fire! Tesi, a vocalist of two centuries back, set an example to a 
series of solicitations and encouragements which it were well did all 
actresses and pretty singers adopt—for the sake, say, of those admir- 
ing gentlemen who have wives. Tesi went through the formula of 
marriage with a journeyman baker in order to say “no” to a count 
of high distinction who sought her. 

After all has been said, however, this kind of thing i is not peculiar 
to one phase of fife, or to any particular profession. It is human 
nature all over, from the judge down to the policeman, the dignitary 
to the curate ; and when Tommy Atkins sits on the park seat with 
his arm round his Eliza he is only emulating his—for this sort of 
thing—-much more favourably situated captain or colonel. It were 
good if all courtships, love matches, flirtings, and the like turned 
out well and happily—but while the world lasts this will not be. 
Nor will any good accrue in seeking to fix the chief sinners as of 
any particular walk of life—-quite an unsought and undeserved dis- 
tinction so far as the musical profession is concerned. The nuptial 
side of musical life is not its worst side, although much could be said 
and written towards showing that wedlock among musicians has not 
proved too felicitous. Harmony and concord may have been a pre- 
vailing component in many a son or daughter of Orpheus, yet some- 
how when this has come to have a matrimonial application, such 
harmony has changed to discord, and sometimes to something worse. 
But may not the same thing be charged to lawyers, parsons, and 
legislators? I repeat it is human nature, and while trees grow there 
will be some unhappy marriages among fiddlers and nightingales, 
just as there are between archbishops and termagants. I do not 
apprehend, however, any very serious inconstancy, and consequent 
infelicity, as likely to distinguish and characterise one profession 
more than another. Musicians will go on courting and marrying 
with much the same average of matrimonial success ; and while fifty 
per cent. of married humanity live in mortal despair of never losing 
their wives, the variety, circumstance, and restlessness of his profes- 
sional life will enable the musician to add his quota towards balanc- 
ing matters by appreciating his home the more when he can be in 
it. The strong-tongued woman will, no doubt, continue to distrust 
the late hours, long absences, tavern temptations, tours, the paying 
of compliments and delicate attentions—all peculiar to the musician’s 
life, as being quite inconsistent with connubial constancy and happi- 
ness. But let not such reasoners stand too long aloof! Other 
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daughters will certainly come by, be married, and soon experience 
that the apparently insurmountable objections whispered into the 
ear before marriage with a “professional” have resolved themselves 
into trifles, only to disappear amid the serious struggle of real life. 
It is this struggle—keener, perhaps, in the closely-competed musical 
profession than in any other—which women have most to fear. A 
sensible girl knows, or should know, that in marrying a musical mind 
she takes the man of her choice with the advantages and disad- 
vantages of his profession. The former are, I think, few ; the latter— 
well, let us admit, are many. They have all been hinted at, and 
might well be taken to heart by those contemplating professional 
marriages, and afflicted with the mania and fear of never being happy 
unless they are hanging to their lovers’ coat-tails. 


FREDERICK J. CROWEST. 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
COLLOQUIA LISMS. 


WRITER inaliterary monthly lately announced, with an air of 
surprise, his discovery of the word “flam” used in its present 
colloquial sense in a work dated 1682. The surprise was natural, for 
probably few but professed students of our older literature know what 
a large number of present day words and phrases, modern and new- 
fangled as they appear, are but survivals, sometimes with slightly 
changed meaning, from bygone times. In addition to a consider- 
able number of such words, the seventeenth century vocabulary was 
also rich in colloquial words and phrases, which, owing to changed 
conditions of life, and to the gradual and latterly rapid growth of the 
language, have either slowly died out of use, or have been elbowed 
out of favour and existence by more modern popular coinages. That 
will suit me “down to the ground ” says the modern dealer in slang ; 
two centuries and more ago it would have suited him “ up and down. ” 
John Day in his curious play, the “Isle of Gulls,” 1606, says: “a 
thinge once wel done is twice done: and I am in her mind for that, 
up and downe.” “ Friday-face” is a term still occasionally applied 
to a sour-visaged person ; it was formerly in very common use. Inthe 
old comedy of “‘ Wily Beguiled,” 1606, we find: “ What a friday-fac’d 
slave itis! I think in my conscience his face never keeps holiday.” 
The phrase is doubtless derived from Friday being, ecclesiastically, the 
banyan-day of the week. 

Manyold colloquialisms have reference to food anddrink. “ Prog,” 
which Dr. Johnson severely styles “a low word,” occurs in Fuller, 
in company with many other racy and vigorous expressions, which 
would nowadays be condemned as hopelessly vulgar. In his “ Church 
History,” the quaint old writer beloved of Lamb, describing monastic 
discipline, says: ‘‘ The Abbot also every Saturday was to visit their 
beds, to see if they had not shuffled in some softer matter or pur- 
loyned some progge for themselves.” Another slang word for food in 
general, which did not, however, outlast the seventeenth century, was 
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“ peckage.” It is to be found in the list of camt terms printed in 
works like Samuel Rowlands’s “ Martin Mark-all,” 1610, and Richard 
Head’s “English Rogue,” 1665. Ben Jonson uses it with many 
similar words and phrases in his masque of “ The Gipsies Meta- 
morphosed.” In theshortened formof “peck” itis still in colloquial use, 
with its derivatives “ pecker ” and “ peckish.” “ Belly-timber,” another 
expressive phrase, is now almost out of date, even as a colloquialism, 
although it is still to be heard in several provincial dialects. It occurs 
in Massinger and other old Dramatists, where it is evidently used 
in all seriousness. Towards the end of the seventeenth century it 
began to be employed in a ludicrous and vulgar sense. Butler uses 
it thus, and in Charles Cotton’s “ Scarronides” the hero, we are told, 

Lay thinking now his guts grew limber, 

How they might get more belly-timber. 

In connection with drink, colloquialisms are, as might be ex- 
pected, abundant. The number of euphemistic expressions for 
drink and drinkers, and especially for drunkenness, is very large, and 
every year adds to the list new and ingenious devices for hiding the 
plain and ugly fact under allusive or fancifully descriptive disguises. 
Some of these expressions date from the seventeenth century and 
earlier. ‘ Except when he’s elevated,” says Mr. Ben Allen of his 
friend Mr. Robert Sawyer, “ Bob’s the quietest creature breathing.” 
This was no new doctrine. In Etherege’s comedy, the ‘ Comical 
Revenge,” some one, speaking of an ancestor of Mr. Sawyer’s, says : 
“ The wine makes the rogue witty . . . I will keep him thus elevated 
till he has married Grace.” To be “overtaken,” meaning to be 
slightly fuddled, is an expression now seldom heard but from 
Hibernian lips. Formerly it was in general use among English 
writers. Massinger, Congreve, and Steele, all employ it in the sense 
mentioned. “ Disguised ” is another gentle but expressive euphemism 
of respectable age. Dryden has it in the first act of the “ Wild 
Gallant,” 1663: “ Fail. Will not ale serve the turn, Will? 7. I 
had too much of that last night. I was a little disguised as they 
say.” Earlier examples can be found in Massinger and Ben Jonson. 
“ Fou,” a favourite word with Burns, is generally classed as a Scotch 
term for a rather advanced stage of intoxication, but it was in use 
by a thoroughly English writer a century before Tam O’Shanter sat 


Bousing at the nappy 
An’ getting fou and unco happy. 


Vanbrugh, in the “‘ Provoked Wife,” has : 
Then sit ye awhile, and tipple a bit, 
For we’s not very fow, but we’re gayly yet. 
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Familiar bibulous phrases, such as “in one’s ctips,” and “to wet 
one’s whistle,” are common in the literature of the seventeenth 
century. A few other like expressions to be found in the writers of 
that period died an early death, and are hardly found beyond the 
time of the Stuarts. Sir Thomas Urquhart, in his very idiomatic 
translation of Rabelais, has “ whittle,” to intoxicate: “They should 
whittle him up soundly, like a sophister, with good drink.” “ Foxed” 
was a commoner term used by Middleton, Shadwell, and other writers. 
There is a good example of its use in the fourth act of Ludowick 
Barry’s comedy, “ Ram-Alley ” : 


They will bib hard ; they will be fine sunburnt, 
Sufficient fox’d or columber’d, now and then. 


The appearance in this connection of the word “sunburnt” may 
remind the reader of Mr. Richard Swiveller’s explanation that the 
sun had been very strong in his eyes! ‘The appropriateness of 
* foxed ” is not very obvious, but perhaps the reference is to what that 
free-hitting pamphleteer Nashe calls the eighth kind of drunkenness 
which, he says, is “ Fox drunke, when he is craftie drunke, as manie 
of the Dutchmen bee, that will never bargaine but when they are 
drunke.” 

A famous homceopathic remedy for the effects of intoxication is 
contained in the phrase “a hair of the dog that bit you.” ‘This is 
borrowed from folk-lore. There are few superstitions older or more 
widespread than the belief that like cures like, that the bite of a 
serpent, for instance, can be cured by the application of a stone to 
be found in the head of the same creature. Robert Greene, the 
Elizabethan novelist, in his “‘ Mamillia,” tells how “ the elephant, being 
envenomed with the viper, eateth him up, and is healed.” A com- 
mon country remedy, at the present day, for a viper bite is to kill 
the viper and apply its fat to the wound ; and, for the bite of a 
dog, rustic wisdom in some places prescribes a slice of the liver of 
the dog that bit you to be boiled and eaten, while in others some of 
the hair of the offending animal laid to the bite is considered a 
sovereign remedy. From this practice we get the toper’s prescrip- 
tion of “a hair of the dog.” In Ben Jonson’s “ Bartholomew Fair,” 
this appears as a hair of the wolf, perhaps to betoken a greater 
degree of intoxication than usual: “”’I'was a hot night with some 
of us, last night, John: shall we pluck a hair of the same wolf to- 
day, proctor John?” The phrase appears in Heywood’s “ Proverbs,” 
published in 1546. Rabelais, of course, has it in his all-embracing 
collection of vulgarisms, and it is to be found, with modifications, 
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in various French sixteenth century books of proverbs. ‘The earliest 
example, perhaps, is that in Bovilli’s Collection of 1531: 


Du poil de la beste qui te mordis, 
Ou de son sanc seras guéris, 


A common expression which dates from the seventeenth century 
is “to mind one’s f’s and g’s.” Samuel Rowlands, one of the most 
graphic and vigorous of the manners-painting writers of the Jacobean 
time, has, in his “ Knave of Hearts,” the lines : 

Boy, y’are a villaine ; didst thou fill this sacke ? 
’Tis flat, you rascall, thou hast plaid the Jacke. 


Bring in a quart of Maligo, right true : 
And looke, you rogue, that it be Pee and Kew. 


The origin of the phrase has given rise to much speculation. It 
has been suggested that it is derived from an alleged custom-of 
marking P or Q, for pint or quart, against the name of each 
customer on the score behind the alehouse door. The necessity for 
carefully distinguishing the letters would be brought home to the 
pocket of the customer on the day of payment. A far-fetched 
explanation is that the saying was originally “Mind your foupees and 
your gueues,” the former being the artificial locks of hair on the head, 
and the latter the pigtail of bygone fashion. The most probable 
solution is that the phrase originated in the printing office in con- 
sequence of the great difficulty of distinguishing between the types 
of the two letters. Children, as teachers well know, are also very 
liable to confuse these very similar symbols. 

The common vulgarism “ to go to pot” appears in one of Dry- 


den’s prologues : 
Then all you heathen wits shall go to pot 


For disbelieving of a Popish plot. 


The familiar injunction “go to Jericho” has been derived, some- 
what problematically, from Henry the Eighth’s custom of retiring to 
a pleasure house he had at Jerico, in Essex. The following lines 
from ‘ Mercurius Aulicus,” 1648, contain an early instance of the 
phrase, and seem to have been written by as good a hater of the 
Houses of Palaver as the Sage of Chelsea himself : 


If the Upper House and the Lower House 

Were in a ship together, 

And all the base Committees, they were in another, 
And both the ships were botomlesse, 

And sayling on the Mayne ; 

Let them all goe to Jericho, 

And ne’er be seen againe. 
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To “ pick up one’s crumbs ” is not so modern a phrase as it looks. 
The landlady of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s “ Breakfast Table,” who 
sagely remarked that “some of them young folks is very artful, and 
there is them that would marry Lazarus, if he’d only picked up 
crumbs enough,” was probably not aware of the antiquity of her 
graphic. expression.. Massinger, in “ The Picture,” Act IIL, sc. ii, 


has: 
Dear madam, sign my pardon, 


That I may feed again, and pick up my crumbs ; 
I have had a long fast of it. 


Nashe, writing at the end of the sixteenth century, describes how 
swindling conjurors “ hauing pickt up theyr crummes thus pretely well 
in the Countrey ” draw gradually nearer to London. Such express- 
ions as to pay “on the nail,” to “ drive a trade” or “a bargain,” to 
“ feather one’s nest,” “ dead as a door-nail,” were as common in the 
seventeenth century as they are to-day. The last named is found 
in Piers Plowman. 

“ Jack Ketch ” was the real name of a public executioner inthe time 
of Charles II. who died in 1686. One of the earliest allusions to him 
is to be found in the epilogue to Dryden’s “ Duke of Guise,” 1682 : 

‘¢ Jack Ketch,” says I, ‘*’s an excellent physician.” 
The gallows was called then as later the “triple tree.” Earlier writers 
allude to it as the “three trees”; Harman, in his “ Caveat,” 1573, says 
“ repentaunce is never thought upon until they clyme three trees with 
a ladder.” Rowlands, in the work previously quoted, flippantly speaks 
of the fatal noose as “ Tyburn tiffany.” A very common expression 
in seventeenth century literature, but not used since, is “ hangman’s 
wages,” which represented the sum of thirteenpence halfpenny. 
To find us pillories and cart’s-tails, 
Or hangman’s wages, 

says Butler in “ Hudibras.” “ Why should I eate hempeseed at the 
hangman’s thirteenepence halfepenny ordinary?” is a very allusive 
and idiomatically expressed question in one of Dekker’s plays. The 
old Scotch merk or mark was worth a trifle over thirteenpence half- 
penny, and, on the accession of James I. to the English crown, it was 
by proclamation made current in England at that value exactly. If 
the hangman had previously been paid one shilling a day—and this 
was then a common wage for officials of many kinds—he would 
slightly gain if paid in the new coin, and hence may have arisen the 
expression. 

A few other colloquialisms peculiar to this century and the end of 
the sixteenth may here be noted. Pickpockets and petty thieves were 
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known as “ foists,” “good fellows,” or “lifts.” To be put in prison 
was to be made to “kiss the Clink” or “the Counter.” Money was 
often referred to as “ shells”—a word which seems to suggest a pos- 
sible origin for the modern “ shell out ”—or as “oil of Angels.” “ Oil 
of holly ” appears in Dekker and other writers as a synonym for a 
beating. The hands were “ golls” ; “ make them hold up their spread 
golls,” says Ben Jonson in the “ Poetaster.”  Noblemen at the univer- 
sities, since known as “tufts” because of the gold tuft or tassel to 
their cap, were then known as “gold hat-bands,” doubtless for some 
similar sumptuary reason. Earle, in his ‘ Microcosmographie,” de- 
scribing a young gentleman of the University, says: “ His companion is 
ordinarily some stale fellow that has been notorious for an ingle to gold 
hat-bands, whom hee admires at first, afterwards scornes.” A “ horse 
with ten toes” was the then equivalent for “‘ shanks’s mare.” Fuller, 
in his “ Worthies,” tells us how Coryat undertook “ to travail into the 
East Indies by land, mounted on an horse with ten toes.” To “ make 
buttons ” meant and means, for some occult reason, to look sad. The 
pawnshop was unknown in those days, but the vintners or tavern 
keepers were in the habit of receiving pledges. Things in pawn were in 
“tribulation” according to Dryden in the “ Wild Gallant”: “ Boy, 
fetch my suit with the gold lace at sleeves from tribulation,” or in 
“limbo,” as in Congreve’s “ Old Batchelor ”: “ I let him have all my 
ready money to redeem his great sword from limbo.” 

Towards the end of the century a person easily gulled, or “ bub- 
bled,” was known as a “ caravan,” but earlier the term “ rook,” which 
is now restricted to a cheat or sharper, appears to have been applied 
to the person cheated. ‘There is a good illustration of this in Chap- 
man’s “ May-day,” Act III: “An arrant rook, by this light, a 
capable cheating stock ; a man may carry him up and down by the 
ears like a pipkin.” A “rook” of this kind, good for nothing but to 
lounge about and be cheated, is described by Nashe as going from 
fair to fair to “ buy gape-seede, hauing no business else.” 

Besides the words and phrases already mentioned very many others 
that are still current colloquial coin were used in much the same way 
two hundred years and more ago. The good wife then sometimes 
“wore the breeches” ; the dusk was “ blindman’s holiday”; thirteen 
was the “ baker’s dozen” ; and people were as rosy about the “ gills ” 
as Charles Lamb’s noble race of borrowers. A man did not “get the 
sack,” but “ gave the bag,” or received “ the canvas,” as Shirley has it ; 
he “outran the constable,” beat his “rib,” looked after the “ main- 
chance,” was sometimes “ flush ” of “dust,” and at others “‘ under a 
cloud” ; went “ snacks,” with his friend, or had his enemy “on the 
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hip,” just as in these latter days. Further enumeration would be 
tedious. 

Theantiquity of many of these popular expressions may well suggest 
caution to hasty guessers at derivations. ‘ Abigail,” a lady’s maid, was 
long considered sufficiently accounted for when it had been referred 
to the name of Mrs. Masham (Abigail Hill), lady-in-waiting to Queen 
Anne ; but the name appears as the equivalent for a waiting gentle- 
woman a hundred years earlier in the “dramatis personz ” of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s comedy of the “Scornful Lady.” Appearances, more- 
over, are not to be trusted. Even the “ gent,” modern as his name 
may seem, had made his bow to the public so early as 1635, in Glap- 
thorne’s lately recovered play “ The Lady Mother.” 

Etymology is largely a matter of evidence. The earlier an example 
of the use of a word can be found the more valuable is it as evidence 
to the etymologist. Hence the value and the interest of word- 
hunting. And no more fruitful field for his research can a word- 
hunter desire than the colloquialisms of both past and present times, 
including those terms that are dead, those that have risen into literary 
use, and those that still remain racy of the soil. 

G, L. APPERSON, 
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THE 
DELIGHTS OF HEDGEROWS. 


OW beautiful and how rich a subject of investigation is the 
smallest bit of hedgerow! To my delight, at the bottom of 
my garden, separating it from the nearest wheat-field, is a beech 
hedge, instead of any more effective enclosure in the shape of 
fence or wall. I really would miss much in the interest I have in 
this corner of mine were there a high wall here in place of this hedge. 
The hedge, however thick, is still but an airy screen or veil which 
half hides and half reveals the life without and stimulates curiosity. 
It is all living, breathing, constantly changing, if you look well, 
and sounds like a wind-harp to the wind. It refines the view 
beyond, and does not really interrupt or close it ; and you can feel 
the pulse of life, as it were, stirring in it. Birds pass through it 
almost as free as the wind, weave their nests in it, and near-by sit 
and discourse the sweetest music, morning, noon, and eve. It does 
not shut off but kindly encloses ; giving free let to all the sweeter 
winds, even refining and scenting them, while it tames down and 
breaks the force of the fiercer and colder winds, and takes the sting 
from the frosts of winter. 

Avolume might be written on hedgerows cultivated and unculti- 
vated; beech, privet, blackthorn, redthorn, ivy, sycamore, holly, laurel, 
and the rest, for each has not only its own characteristics from a prac- 
tical or agricultural point of view, but its specific interest from a pic- 
turesque or natural history point of view. As for an evergreen hedge, 
what better symbol of homely protection could you have? As it grows 
and grows it weaves, as it were, an outer nest round a dwelling, close, 
kindly, familiar, and compact as a wall, with a whole world of 
breathing consciousness about it. What were England without its 
hedgerows that give an individuality and distinctive countenance to 
every field, which they at once beautify and shelter from the frosty 
winds of winter, and from the fierce burning heats of summer? They 
present to the careful observer, in a kind of epitome, the life of the 
district in which he may be. He cannot be far out for study if he is 
near a bit of hedgerow. They are natural trellises for wonderful 
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climbers and creepers as beautiful as the vines of Italian climes, 
and they gather the fairest of our wild flowers to shelter under them. 
As for the former, think of the convolvulus, white and pink, and of 
the honeysuckle, and of the sweetbriar or eglantine!_ How the May 
in its season spreads its blooming clusters, as, has been said, like a 
bride’s train, and how the redthorn blushes! How the bryony 
creeps and peeps, and, as other beauties fade and pass, still wreathes 
its festoons and puts out its brilliant berries! How the elder spreads 
its creamy flowers and shows its dark berries, and the wild-hop hangs 
its clusters to the wind ! 

Then for the wild flowers—what an array if constant succession ! 
In the spring—a grand advance wing—come the violet, the primrose, 
the speedwell, the celandine, herb-robert, and the sweet anemone, 
drooping bashfully its white head, or nodding to its neighbours, the 
blue and white hyacinths not far off ; later on, follow the campions 
and harebells, the forget-me-nots, the stately fexylove, with its 
pyramids of purply-pink bells ; and the succession is quite as full, 
and their array of flowers is quite as large all through the summer 


and autumn. 
By ashen roots the violets blow 


sings the laureate, but the violet loves other than ashen roots ; it is 
very fond also of hazel and birch—a fact which Sir Walter Scott 
was clear on when he wrote : 


The violet in her green-wood bower, 
Where birchen boughs and hazels mingle, 


Hedgerows have thus managed to assert the characteristic 
element of English landscape and life, and are rich in associations. 
Did not Mr. Robert Browning miss the hedgerows of his native land 
amid the glorious sunshine of Italy ; and has he not recorded this 
feeling as with a lightning-flash of inspiration? And no wonder, 
when my small morsel is of such importance tome! He sings his song 
under the title, “ Home Thoughts from Abroad”: 


I, 

Oh, to be in England 

Now that April’s there ; 
And whoever wakes in England 

Sees some morhing unaware 
That the lowest boughs and the brush-wood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree boles are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 

In England—now. 
VoL, CCLEVI, NO. 1902. tT 
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II. 
And after April when May follows, 
And the whitethroat builds and all the swallows : 
Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field, and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent-spray’s edge — 
That’s the wise thrush : he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
That first fine careless rapture. 
And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew, 
The buttercups the little children dower, 
Far brighter than this gaudy melon flower ! 


And with what exquisite grace the trees in the hedgerow do some- 
times lean from them and dip, and look over into the meadow or 
field beyond ! 

Within my vision, too, I can catch a glimpse of something 
leaning to the field, in the words uf Browning, whereby hangs a tale 
or a curious fact or two. At the extreme corner there of my hedge 
is a holly-tree of some height, which has been for long years 
left to itself—unclipped, untrimmed—and hangs at one side right 
over into the field. Even that unwieldy holly seems to stoop down 
to meet the grass and clover and buttercups beneath ; and there is 
one other still more peculiar circumstance to note. At a certain 
height it ceases to have spines on the leaves, and preserves thent 
more highly by a foot or two on the side that is towards the field 
than on the other towards the house. Can the plant really know (from 
experience of years) the side on which it is most exposed to cattle, 
and.so guards itself most resolutely at the right point? Certainly it 
is an economist and a Soldier in its own way—a combination, 
after all, not so common. It reserves all its points of defence for 
the parts where they are really needed, and does not waste its 
powers. I learn that Southey alone among poets has noticed this 
fact, and set it in rhyme: 

Below a circling fence of leaves is seen, 
Wrinkled and keen, 

No grazing cattle through their prickly round 
Can reach to wound, 


But as they grow where nothing is to fear 
Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves appear, 


Hedgerow-timber, how much the landscape owes to it! How 
gracefully the oaks and beeches rise from the deepened ridge where 
the road dips, their tuots sometimes showing bare, in gnarled, 
twisted clusters towards the roadway, such as Doré often represents 
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and Millais magnifies! I have in my mind an avenue, where in 
summer, even in the hottest sun, there is from this cause always 
coolness and a kind of soothing repose, Jike that which is found in a 
southern cathedral in July, when the light—the dim religious light— 
comes through coloured glass, old and meliow. How often have I, 
because of my admiration of the place and the effect, lowered myself 
in the eyes of the peasants, who declaim against those trees as 
“a-shuttin’ in the place so as ’tis never rightly light, and but seldom 
dry, and allus as ’twere a-droppin o’ suthin’ or other—damp leaves, 
or rain, or dew, or what not—such as is a’most* terrifyin’ to delicat’ 
females as ’as to be a-passin’ of it, partickler in the dark?” 

Notwithstanding all such disadvantages, I would not have my 
favourite hedgerow trees cut down. In some places with which I 
am familiar, elms and sycamores assert their own dignity, and occa: 
sionally a lime tree glimmefs in its lighter green. And in the more 
enclosed and remote parts you will be sute to find due share of 
huts—especially the wild hazel—deliciously sweet, and all the better 
for the rough cuttings they receive at the hedger’s hands. Hollies 
are, as I have already hinted, beyond praise, not so much the clipped 
and trimmed specimets in the carefully-attended-to shrubbety, but 
the holly of the common hedgerow. How delightful in its per- 
Mafeticy, preserving, like the truly heroic nature, its chief chatms for 
the pericd of trial, when all else is stripped and bare, its red berries 
shining in the dull light of winter, or throwing a faint tosy tinge on 
the snow that feathers all the twigs around, the little birds, in finding 
their dainty but frugal breakfast, having with theif sweet breasts 
cleared the snow from the bunches of fruit, from which they have 
picked their morning supply. 

Then we must not forget the elder, with its creamy flowers in 
summer, and its bright berries in later autumn ; nor the sloe, with 
its clustering flowers and its fruit, with that unapproachably delicate 
purply bloom in autumn. 

And this suggests another delightful centre of associations—the 
harvest of the hedgerows. Did you ever, dear reader, go a-black- 
berrying in the sweet days of autumn, when the clouds ate high, and 
there is a delicious clearness in the air, and a sense as of wider 
horizons, and soft expansiveness and ripeness and warmth around, 
as if, to atone for the shortening days and the more abundant joy of 
summer, nature had resolved to concentrate all mildness and sweet- 
ness and vatiety of tint into one sweet hour or two of light and 
beauty? Idyllic simplicity, the sense of close communion with 
nature, is easily realised then; and even into the bucolic mind, 
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little touched by sentimental or zsthetic influences, a sense of poetry 
will often steal, while, at the saine time, a good practical end is 
served ;' for nothing could be more wholesome than the blackberry, 
which is indeed in many forms often recommended to invalids, for 
which purpose it sells at something like fourpence a quart. It 
makes delightful puddings, still more delightful jam, and has the 
true wild flavour eaten fresh from the hedgerow. 

Some people are apt to speak of the rustic as utterly without 
imagination or fancy ; but, if this is unqualifiedly so, how about the 
folk-lore and legends which are so common, which touch more or less 
closely almost everything, and certainly have been as busy with the 
natives of the hedgerow as with anything else? For example, in 
some places it is believed that when the blackberries begin to hang 
limp and shrunken the devil spit upon them in his Michaelmas 
travels. 

Then there is the barberry, not to be neglected, though some- 
times it is held suspect as a propagator of mildew ; and the elder- 
berry, from which good wine is made ; and the sloe, from which is 
drawn more delicious wine still. After a long dusty journey even 
those who are in some things fastidious might enjoy a glass of well- 
kept sloe wine, such as is to be found in many a peasant’s cottage. 
And then we must not forget the wild strawberry nestling among the 
grass, and peeping forth with its delicious miniature berries. At the 
proper season old and young turn out ih force for the work of 
picking, and no more pleasant pictures of rustic life are to be seen 
than then. Even the babies toddle about, and, with lips purple from 
the juice of stray berries handed to them, laugh and chuckle and dance 
and are glad, as it befits childhood to be. The farmers are in nothing 
more liberal than in their willingness to let those who are known to 
them thus enjoy the harvest of the hedgerow ; but, naturally, they 
have a strong objection to tramps and strangers, who are apt to make 
such liberty an occasion to pick up unconsidered trifles, and, if not 
so bad as that, to leave gates open behind them and make incon- 
venient gaps in fences, which sometimes leads to awkward results in 
cattle or horses going astray. 

And then the nutting ; for nutting cannot well be dissociated from 
the hedgerows, though the nut trees scatter themselves about, like 
capricious beauties, through strips of plantation and coppice ; but 
they, too, love the hedgerow and flourish there, and you cannot go 
a-nutting and fail to linger by the hedgerows. Wordsworth knew 
that, too, and has characteristically noted it. 

And then no student of natutal history can afford to neglect the 
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hedgerow. He will never become familiar with some of the most 
attractive and at the same time most beautiful and fascinating aspects 
of animal life. Ido not here refer to the birds, though the hedge 
sparrow, and the hedge warbler, and the yellowhammer, and the 
larger tits are hadijtués—not to speak of thrushes and blackbirds, and 
the starlings and jays, who go flashing over and over with a purply 
gleam wholly indescribable on their black back and wings. But in 
the hedgerow the hedgehog has his haunt, the delightful little shrews 
find quarters there, and also the field voles in the bottoms of the dry 
ditches at their sides, They burrow, and love the proximity of 
bush roots, though they will also make their nest in the field. 

Then the birds’ nests, hidden in the most artistic manner some- 
times, or so protected by similarity of colour to the surrounding 
foliage or bark. The wren is one of the most delightful builders, 
Anyone might find in its nest a subject of study and admiration for 
weeks. 

Wild and unkempt as the ordinary hedgerow of road and field 
may appear, they demand at proper times a good deal of attention 
from the farmer and the hedger under him. How a farmer keeps 
his hedges and his ditches is an almost invariable mark of how he 
keeps the rest. If the hedges are allowed to grow after their own 
sweet will for years and years they will certainly at length spread into 
and close up the ditches, and the farmer’s fields and meadows and 
roads in places will be flooded, to his loss as well as to the landlord’s, 
There is no more frequent subject of quarrel among farmers and 
country residents than hedges and ditches being left unattended 
to beyond the proper period ; for, of course, in cases of. flooding the 
surface water is sure to flow on to some other one’s land than that of 
the man who is to blame for it. This, however, is not the most 
idyllic aspect of the subject, and we shall leave it ; but not till we 
have said a word or two for the hedger, who certainly deserves more 
credit than he gets. If you fancy there is no skill in his craft, and 
that only strong muscle and thews and sinews are needed, I would 
recommend you the next time you go to the country to have a try 
at it, and see how you succeed, In hedging the trained accuracy of 
eye, which is noticed in the rustic, is especially seen. However 
careful you might be you would find that you would leave the hedge 
in such breaks and notches as would surprise you, and probably 
make you feel ashamed of your conceit. But the hedger, without 
any doubt or hesitation, stroke by stroke and without cessation, 
shaves off as many feet as leaves in exact line along a whole length 
of field as level as a wall, and without knobs or notches anywhere. 
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If there are a few fancy trees or elevations in the hedge he will, if you 
give him due encouragement, cut them into the oddest and most 
outré shapes. 

Hedges cannot really be thought of without ditches ; just as light 
is invariably accompanied by shadow, so the ditch may be called 
the shadow of the hedge. In old days, before scientific drainage of 
land was carried to such an extent as now, naturally more importance 
was attached to the keeping of them ; and so well were they, in 
many cases, kept that large reaches were, save in exceptional circum- 
stances, dry ; and these dry ditches were very much favoured by 
tramps and paupers as places of repose before the passing of that most 
philanthropic, if somewhat repressive, measure (over which the in- 
offensive Thomas de Quincey mourned), making it an offence to sleep 
in the open air. “To die in a ditch” may not therefore quite carry 
all the degrading associations apt to be conjured up by the phrase, 
however much it may indicate that the person was unfortunate, and 
fell from the high estate of the respectable citizen and tax-paying 
householder, In favourable circumstances a dry ditch would not 
make the worst of beds. Thousands, in large cities, every night sleep 
on a far worse and unhealthier one ; the more that for curtain there 
is the interwoven twigs or lightly-rustling greenery of the hedge 
above, and the sky and the stars to weave a pattern in it. 

The boy that has made himself thoroughly familiar with a ditch 
and hedgerow is on the way to become a fair naturalist ; he has laid 
the foundations of an education on which, as one may say, it is 
possible to build almost any superstructure. 

As we are about to conclude and look round, pen in hand, our 
eye lights once again on our own little hedgerow at the bottom of the 
garden. This suggests a practical paragraph to end with. 

Mr. James Long, than whom we have not perhaps a more 
practical director for anyone who possesses a small plot of ground, 
recommends that all gaps in hedges on a small farm or garden should 
be mended up with gooseberry bushes, where they will grow ad- 
mirably. The hint might be made to yield no end of variety to the 
eye and profit to the pocket. They can be trimmed down into the 
needful uniformity season by season, and be only improved by it. 
Then, recently, we saw that some enterprising nursery firm were will- 
ing to supply at a cheap rate plants of a very fine kind of blackberry, 
of American origin if we remember rightly, which might be used in 
the same Way, producing in its season the most luscious fruit. Here, 
even within the smallest demesne, the occupier may with little outlay, 
and with very slight labour, intermarry the wild and the cultivated 
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in the most delightful style—have a tiny but wholly unique garden in 
his hedgerow, with vari-coloured blossom and flower in their season, 
and reap the ripe results in the most delicious and refreshing of 
fruits. Thoreau spoke of the delicate wines stored up in the wild 
fruits by the wayside, and certainly this plan would have the result 
at once of giving the trim, clipped hedgerow a new beauty, and of 
bringing a éaste of the sweet wilderness near to the doors of the house 
without any, or at any rate many, countervailing disadvantages. 


ALEX. H. JAPP. 
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SCENERY AND SCENIC ARTISTS, 


RITISH prejudices in matters of art are seldom very rational. 

Not a few of them appear to have been conceived originally on 

the “I do not like thee, Dr, Fell” principle. And, what is still 
stranger, the more irrational the prejudice, the stronger its vitality, 

Common-sense, however, has been waging war with many of these 
absurd dislikes latterly to excellent purpose. Signs are not wanting, 
for instance, to show that the few remaining traces of the old odour 
of disreputability which became associated with the art of scene- 
painting some fifty years ago will soon be scattered to the winds, 
Indeed, to effectually disabuse the public mind it only needs to lay 
bare the origin of this ridiculous prejudice, 

It must still linger in the memory of many that when Stanfield 
and Roberts were made the recipients of full Academic honours 
there were those qualified to speak who did not hesitate to epithetise 
scene-painting as “daubing,” “white-washing,” and “paper-hanging.” 
They knew perfectly well that painting in distemper was ‘one of the 
most ancient among pictorial arts, and had been extensively practised 
throughout Italy long before the introduction of oil-colours. And they 
could. not have been ignorant of the fact that men of the stamp of 
Andrea Del Sarto, Salvator Rosa, Canaletto, Watteau, and De 
Loutherbourg had been prominently associated from time to time 
with the theatrical paint frame. But to serve a certain uncharitable 
purpose they overlooked all this, and sought to bespatter the art itself 
by drawing undue attention to the vagaries of many of its professors. 
For it must be remembered that until William Beverley arose Eng- 
land had seen no native scene-painter of any eminence who knew 
how to preserve the dignity of his calling. Either they chose to ally 
themselves with the Dick Tintos of their time, and with the Tintos 
were ranked, or, if more ambitious, looked npon scene-painting as a 
mere fugitive vocation, only useful to eke out an existence while 
waiting for better things. Perhaps, as an average specimen of the 
former class, the name of - Jack Laguerre, Hogarth’s quondam 
assistant, falls readiest from the pen. At one time painting ceilings 
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with Verrio at Windsor Castle ; posing anon as the popular engraver 
of cheap theatrical prints ; and finally cropping up as scene-painter 
and opera singer at Covent Garden Theatre, Laguerre was a 
talented, thriftless wight, much sought after by tavern loungers for 
his gifts as humorist and mimic. He died in abject poverty (they 
all do) in 1748. Out of the picturesque annals of English scene- 
painting many another Laguerre could be adduced. 

It is not without grave consideration that William Beverley has 
here been awarded the honour of being the first great scenic artist 
who knew how to uphold the dignity of his profession. Stanfield, 
Roberts, Leitch, and Joseph Allen undoubtedly thought they were 
making a bold bid for fame, and perhaps immortality, when they 
abandoned the paint frame for the easel. But it is questionable 
whether William Beverley’s fifty years of memorable work will not 
survive as long in the glowing records of theatrical art as the wider 
reputation of any of the quaternion. 

However, owing to this old-time habit of viewing scene-painting 
merely as a means to an end, the names of many. who became | 
celebrated in other walks are now indissolubly associated with its 
annals, Ben Jonson, one of the finest actors of his time—and that 
was the time of Colley Cibber, of Wilks, and Barton Booth—would 
never perhaps have trodden the boards had he not become fascinated 
with histrionism while serving an apprenticeship under a scene painter 
in the theatre. By the way, although Jonson completely abandoned 
the one art for the other, several instances are on record of the one 
individual practising both. Mr. Shaldus, scenic artist at the Mary- 
lebone Theatre some thirty odd years ago, was also known to patrons 
of that house as a capital comedian. When “ As You Like It” was 
revived there in October 1854 he not only painted all the fine 
scenery, but likewise gave a very satisfactory impersonation of Touch- 
stone. His rich dry humour was admirably adapted to this kind of 
parts. Mr. Charles Fenton, who died in 1879, had filled a similar 
dual capacity in his time at the Strand Theatre ; and, to conclude 
this digression, there is at present in America a gentleman of the 
name of Edwin Varney who can write a play, paint the necessary 
scenery, act a part in it capably, and stage-manage its entire 
production. 

Returning to those who embraced scene-painting as a temporary 
expedient, the mind naturally reverts to J. W. Allen—barely re- 
membered nowadays in theatrical circles as a joint labourer with 
Clarkson Stanfield and that eccentric genius Charles Tomkins of 
the Adelphi. Allen painted for Madame Vestris at the Lyceum 
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during her tenure of 1836-39. Having no great love, however, for 
size and whitewash (to which indeed he was only attracted by the 
dazzling success of Stanfield and Roberts), he left the scene-loft for 
good about the year 1842. Subsequently Allen was instrumental in 
establishing “The Society of British Artists,” in whose galleries 
he frequently exhibited those homely landscapes with beautiful 
“ distances ” to which the preservation of his name from oblivion is 
mainly owing, 

"Scenery by George Cruikshank.” That would be a startling 
announcement to come across nowadays on an old play-bill. It is a 
curious coincidence that Cruikshank, like Dickens, should have 
entertained a notion of going on the stage before experiencing that 
flood tide which was to bear him impetuously on its waves to fame 
and fortune. Fired by the praises of unthinking friends who had 
seen proofs of his histrionic versatility at several private theatres, 
Cruikshank played his cards so well that he very soon found himself 
engaged by Raymond as assistant scenic artist at Old Drury. As the 
drudgery of a provincial novitiate was too formidable an idea to be 
entertained for long, the caricaturist in embryo was only too glad to 
accept a position which he fondly hoped might prove a stepping-stone to 
the stage. But it was not to be, as pressure of circumstances soon bore 
him away from the atmosphere of the theatre. And yet, notwith- 
standing all this “rough-hewing,” the destiny which was to shape 
George Cruikshank’s “ends” betrayed its hand even in his scene- 
painting days. It was at that period (in or about the year 1810) that 
Cruikshank first found himself plagued in Blake fashion with the 
portly presence and rubicund visage of Sir William Curtis, the 
famous gastronomic alderman. Mr. Dick’s troubles with King 
Charles’s head were as nothing compared with those occasioned by 
the vision perpetually conjured up by the collodion in the young 
scene-painter’s eye. One result of this was that Cruikshank was 
irresistibly compelled, at the risk of dismissal, to shadow forth the 
well-known figure of Sir William leaning over a bridge in a pretty 
rural scene which he was painting to be used as an act-drop. So 
absurd was the combination that the audience went into fits of 
laughter when the curtain was first submitted to their notice. Mr. 
Sala, too, long before he lost his way to Bohemia, had, on his own 
confession, become practically initiated into the mysteries of size and 
whitewash, and in his salad days, was no mean wielder of the double 
tie brush and the “lining tool.” 

Generally speaking, however, Chaucer’s line— 

The lyfe so short, the craft so long tw lerne, 
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has its direct applicability to scene-painting as to most of the other 
arts. Thus it is that some of the most noted among English scenic 
artists have been members of scene-painting families, and so 
habituated to the scene-loft from their youth upward. In many note- 
worthy instances the skill displayed appears to have been more or less 
hereditary. Prominent among scene-painting families may be men- 
tioned the Greenwoods, the Grieves, the Stanfields, the Callcotts, the 
Dansons, the Fentons, the Gordons, and the Telbins, It comes 
soméwhat as a reversal of the usual order of things te find ‘a’ son 
beating his father at his own game, and completely effacing’ his 
identity by dint of superior genius, Very few people nowadays seem 
to have any knowledge of the fact that Clarkson Stanfield’s father was 
not only a capital scenic artist, but a man with some pretensions to 
literary fame. From his fluent pen came the popular Freemason’s 
song “ Friendship and Love.” A great traveller in his day, the elder 
Stanfield’s love of the sea descended to his son, and undoubtedly 
contributed largely to the success of Clarkson’s pictorial and scenic 
work, 

John Henderson Grieve (father of the brothers Grieve) had, in 
or about the year 1810, revolutionised ordinary methods of scene 
painting by the introduction of a glaze, which rival artists referred 
to contemptuously as the “Scotch wash.” It appears that previous 
to that time only solid colours had been employed. Viewing these 
attacks with the utmost equanimity, Grieve very clearly demonstrated 
the extreme gratefulness of his wash in painting landscape scenery ; 
and to such purpose that by the year 1850 the system of glazing 
had been accepted by most scenic artists. To John Henderson 
Grieve’s son William fell the somewhat dubious honour of being 
the first scene painter in England to whom the public paid tribute 
by a “call” before the curtain. This happened on the premiére of 
“Robert le Diable” at the Italian Opera House in 1832. 

Not only are English scene painters, at the present day, un- 
rivalled in the several departments of their art, but instances are not 
wanting to show that they have improved the technique and carried 
their reformation into other countries. Take the case of James 
Gates, an artist who had been for some time associated with the 
Princess’s Theatre. About thirty years ago (he died in 1868) Gates 
journeyed to Paris with the idea of studying his art, but found to 
his astonishment that, while the French painters were admirable 
producers of ornate “interiors,” the best of them were inferior to 
himself in the manufacture of picturesque “exteriors.” Indeed, in 
work of this particular nature, and in spectacular trick scenery, the 
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French have learnt much from our theatres, although they affect to 
despise our artists and their art. That there is little or no love lost 
between us in this respect an amusing anecdote will go to show. 
Many old playgoers doubtless still remember that when Fechter 
reconstructed the Lyceum stage he at once resorted to the foreign 
system of elaborately built-up scenery, almost unknown then in 
England. The beauty of it was that a whole host of shoulder- 
shrugging stage-carpenters were imported from Paris to initiate the 
cockney scene-shifters into the mysteries of the new departure, 
Every Frenchman was provided, so to speak, with an English pupil. 
It chanced, on one occasion, that as the imported stage-hand con- 
cluded his task of showing the native brother-at-arms the working 
of a certain piece of scenery he grunted emphatically, “Comme ga.” 
Next night positions were reversed—John Bull doing the work while 
Johnny Crapaud superintended. Repeating all the movements with 
commendable accuracy, the English scene-shifter gave the canvas- 
frame a look of unutterable disgust, mumbled “comme ga” with 
all the solemnity due to a cabalistic formula, and then added ina 
comical aside, “ You can’t get on with this d—d scenery unless you 
speak French to it!” 

Although the Italians have long lost their position as the first 
scene painters in Europe, and cannot compete with the French and 
English artists in the comparatively new system of built-up scenery, 
they still retain their old-time supremacy in ordinary “flat” painting. 
Without calling in the aid of the stage-carpenter they can stimulate 
the imagination in this way to a very high degree. Some character- 
istic work by Signor Magnani, of Milan, was seen at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in various operas produced there from 1877 to 1880. _It is 
a remarkable fact that the scenery for Marchetti’s “‘ Ruy Blas,” as per- 
formed during the winter season of 1877-78, had all been executed 
in Italy, on paper, by this artist, and remained unmounted until it 
reached the metropolis. If a line can be taken through Signor 
Magnani’s work, Italian scene painting would appear to be quite as 
rich and pleasing as our own, while totally devoid of that undue 
warmth of colour which an ever-increasing abuse of light renders 
necessary on our stage. A propos of this, the work of an Italian 
scenic artist, named Robecchi (who has now for many years resided 
in Paris), is in such repute that those great American spectacle- 
mongers, the Kiralfys, fiequently commission him to paint many of 
the principal scenes for their various attractions. This may be 
reckoned an extraordinary compliment to M. Robecchi, as America 
boasts, in the possession of William and Arthur Voegtlin, John 
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Thompson, Gaspard Maeder, Philip Goatcher, Sydney Chidley, 
Henry E. Hoyt, Philip Marston, Hawley, Mohr, Dayton, cum multis 
aliis, a galaxy of scene-painters worthy of comparison with the 
most formidable list that-France or Italy could produce. Apart 
from this, the large American theatres are so well equipped in regard 
to stage mechanism and other appointments that it will not be 
surprising to find the New World exercising, before long, a salutary 
influence on the material features of the European theatres. As an 
example of the perfection of scenic illusion in America take that 
ingenious perspective effect seen in a drama, racy of the soil, called 
‘From Sire to’ Son,” which has been recently touring the States. 
Some clever mechanism used in the first act of this play imparts to 
the spectator the impression of the old Redwood coach rounding 
a distant mountain peak, descending a steep incline, and finally 
entering the Californian mining camp as arranged close to the 
audience. 

Paradoxically enough, America enjoys at once the somewhat 
equivocal honour of having elevated scene painting to the highest 
pitch of artistic excellence on the one hand, and degraded it to the 
lowest level of mechanical production on the other. While the 
leading scenic artists, attached or otherwise, have improved the 
technique by a judicious blend of the various European systems, 
commercial enterprise and the universal custom of touring have 
occasioned the upraising of several scenic depdts where orders from 
the innumerable small theatres which abound in the States are com- 
pleted “with promptitude and despatch.” Under existing circum- 
stances it is conceivable that the lessee of every miserable little 
* opera-house ” (Americanese for lecture-hall) in Southern America 
cannot afford to keep a scenic artist on the premises. To meet the 
demands for the new stocks of scenery which are generally laid in 
when the little theatre is first erected, several scenic firms have sprung 
up in St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas, and elsewhere, which employ artists 
of marked inferiority and turn out work which bears as much resem- 
blance to the genuine article as a chromo does to an oil-painting. 
Produced almost entirely by mechanical means, no wonder it has 
been facetiously dubbed “ patent medicine scenery.” In this way the 
firm of Sosman and Landis of Chicago, which employs about twenty- 
five “ artists,” has in the course of nine years supplied upwards of a 
thousand places of entertainment with complete stocks of scenery. 
That such work falls short of the domain of art is clearly proven by 
the fact that it is not unusual for these firms to receive an order by 
telegraph in the morning for a scene, say thirty feet square, which 
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will be completed, dried, and sent on its way to the purchaset before 
nightfall. So faras the scenic depdt is concerned the days of glazing 
and second painting are gone for ever. What matters it that the 
adoption of the broadest system of treatment possible—-working slap- 
dash fashion in full body colours—makes the painting crude and 
garish? All the more merit: for the average provincial American 
gives his vote for gaudiness and plenty of it. 


W. J. LAWRENCE. 
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AN ISLAND PICNIC. 


EVEN o'clock, and a glorious morning! The sun is shining 
brightly on the coral-clustered rowan-tree outside, and the sky 
already is a dazzling blue. A gentle air, too, just stirs the muslin cur- 
tain of the window left open overnight. With it comes in the scent 
of honey and the hum of bees at work in the garden below. No 
morning is this for laziness and a late breakfast. The impulse to be 
abroad is born of the sunshine ; and a few minutes serve, after a 
hurried toilet, to snatch a towel, bound down-stairs, and go tramping 
across the heather to the well-known pool. 

A magnificent day indeed it promises to be. The wreathing 
night-mists have already risen from the Bens, and the loch below 
gleams like melted sapphire round sylvan island and far-set promon- 
tory. Everywhere the mountains are clad in purple, and from the 
moor-bloom spreading its springy carpet underfoot rises a fragrance 
that fills air and heart alike with delight. And the river pool—never 
was there found more delightful bathing-place. Hidden deep between 
overhanging banks of heather in flower, with a clean brown ledge of 
rock to dive from, the depth of dark, clear water, like amber wine, 
sparkles with foambells, and the waterfall tosses from the rock above 
great showers of silver spray. No more invigorating plunge could 
be had. The bather feels for a moment, as he breasts the brown 
depths, something of the salmon’s exultant pride ; and a dip like that 
sets one off high-hearted for the day. 

Breakfast is a delight after such an appetiser ; and fresh eggs 
and thick white scones, oatcakes, creamy porridge, and all the wealth 
of Highland fare, disappear with startling despatch. There is no 
time to be wasted, either, for Archie was to have the boat ready at 
half-past nine, and there is a Highland half-mile of road between the 
house and the loch. Archie would by no means scruple about 
expressing his candid, and perhaps not very complimentary, opinion 
if the party chanced to be late ; and there is a kind of unwritten law 
in the house that the old servant is to be humoured as far as possible. 
So already the ladies are concerning themselves with the making and 
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packing of sandwiches, the due stowage of cold provender, jellies, 
fruit, milk, &c., and the apportioning to each his load. For the 
luncheon is to be, /oné fide, a true Robinson Crusoe affair, no ser- 
vants interfering ; and each man must make himself useful. 

“Deed, and ye’re no that late, after all!” is Archie’s magnani- 
mous reply to.a deprecating remark of his mistress on reaching the 
lochside. ‘The sunshine has evidently thawed his usual crustiness. 
“ Aye, mem,” he replies further, “it'll be a fine morning, a very fine 
morning. The hills is quite clear.” After which deliverance he 
holds the boat steady alongside the little wooden landing-place, 
while provisions, kettles, &c. are stowed away in the bow ; and his 
grey eyes twinkle with pleased humour under their shaggy brows 
when the heir of the house whispers some bit of sly badinage in his 
ear. “ Aye, he iss a fine lad that, a fine lad!” the old fellow will 
be saying to himself when the boat has been pushed off, and he 
watches from the pier the stalwart object of his remark bestirring 
himself to haul up the sail. 

There is just enough breeze to curl the water gently ; and when 
the snowy sheet is hoisted the boat bends away gracefully before it, 
leaving a swirling track of foam and eddies in her wake. When the 
morning is so fine as this there is little fear of danger ; but on these 
Highland lochs one never can foretell the moment when a sudden 
gust may come down from some hillside corrie ; and cool nerves and 
a steady hand are needed to control sheet and tiller. The man 
who loses his wits on an emergency, who cannot slacken out sail 
or bring the boat’s head up to the wind when a squall strikes her, 
is no fit pilot for these waters, and many a fair freight has gone to 
the bottom from such a one holding the helm. A strong and ready 
hand is in charge to-day, however, and “black care” is a thing 
impossible on board, as the little craft goes bounding out upon the 
bosom of the loch. 

And fair as a romance is the scene—the clear lake winding away 
among the mountains, its surface broken only by bosky islets that 
float in their own reflections, while the sunny air is full of the awe 
and silence of the Bens. 

The only spot in all the scene where silence reigns not is on 
board the little boat herself; and a continuous ripple of merry chat 
and joyous laughter floats away astern with her foam. From wild 
little islets passed by the way come breaths of pinewood and of 
heather in bloom, faint and delicious as the gales which drifted leeward 
of old from home-bound spice-argosies of the East. But the bright 
eyes on board are an inspiration themselves, without the sunshine and 
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the pure and scented air; and the gladness of youth has broken forth 
—the contagion of happy and hopeful hearts. A sweet strain cf 
melody floats once and again from the bow, where the singing. throats 


_ Speed, bonnie boat, like a bird on the wing! 

—the Skye Boat Song,-a farewell to Prince Charlie, iiiic old-time 
idol of the Highland hearts. A sad melody it is amid its sweetness, 
as are all the old Jacobite songs, with their breathing of hopes that 
were never to be fulfilled; and somehow, strains like that come to the 
ear with more real tenderness when sung as to-day by clear young 
voices among their native mountains. 

Too soon, almost, the boat’s keel grates upon the island beach— 
the strip of silver shingle under the green-fringing trees. One would 
fain have prolonged especially the last part of the voyage, through 
the straits between the islands—straits like the miniature narrows of 
fairy land, between whose near and bosky shores the fragile shallop of 
Oberon and Titania might almost be expected to appear, flying a web 
of the woodland gossamers for its sail. But other attractions enough 
lie within the island greenwood. There are delicate groups of birches 
to be sketched by those who have brought block and colours. In the 
rivulet dells some of the young ladies have been promised the 
discovery of the much-sought hart’s-tongue fern. And for those who 
wish to recall to fancy the place’s romance of the past, there are the 
remains of a ruined monastery to explore. But the merriest party of 
all, perhaps, is that retained for the preparation of luncheon ; and it 
is wonderful in how short a time those dainty-fingered damsels have 
the tasteful display of linen and crystal and silver spread on a grassy 
plot, the clumsy-handed males being retained, after the fashion of 
the knights-errant of old, for the opening of baskets and boxes, and 
the seeking of leaves wherewith to decorate fruit salvers, napkins, 
and the tablecloth’s centre. 

A merry meal it is, too, which follows, a/ fresco—“ all in the green- 
wood free” —with the contortions of carvers on their knees, the popping 
of corks, and continual little explosions of mysterious laughter from 
the various groups perched on cloaks and rugs wherever a seat-hold 
offers round the roots of some gnarled oak or ash. Never more 
gallant do young men appear than when attending the wants of their 
fair comrades amid such a scene ; and thrice happy is he who has 
such an opportunity of laying siege to the heart that he desires. 

Then away again over the island they go, in parties of two and 
three; and the flutter of a light dress is to be seen and the joyous 
ripple of merry laughter to be heard in many a nook and dell hitherto 
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invaded only by the antlered and timid deer. Many a pleasant word 
is spoken, and many a heart mayhap lightened of its care, on such 
an afternoon ; for the anxieties of civilised life come not to a sylvan 
retreat like this, and it is impossible to be aught but joyous-spirited 
when the surroundings are ail of gladness. 

But hark ! they have caught a piper on the mainland, and have 
brought him over, and there is to be a dance on the grass. Yonder 
he goes, under the edge of the trees, pouring forth “hurricanes of 
Highland reels.” A brave sound that, setting the blood on fire and 
making it impossible to sit still And merrily go the twinkling feet 
on the greensward—“ figures of eight,” and Reel o’ Tulloch, Highland 
Schottische and Highland Fling. Wilder and faster grows the music, 
as the piper catches the spirit of the scene, and faster and faster the 
dancers foot it, with swirling tartans and flying skirts, till, at a final 
blast of the screaming chanter, the last partners throw themselves 
panting on the grass. ‘Then acup of tea makes a kindly refreshment 
and prevents heated throats from catching cold, and the boat has to 
be got ready, and the furniture of the feast stowed away. Afterwards, 
as the clear young moon begins to sparkle in the sky, the sail is once 
more set and the prow pointed for home. And if the wind fails, and 
some rowing has to be done, the exercise is good for keeping off the 
chill; and with song after song floating out across the water under the 
stars, a fitting end is made of a day without regrets. 


GEO. EYRE-TODD. 
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TABLE TALK. 


Mr. Foster’s “ ALUMNI OXONIENSEs.” ! 


ENEALOGY is taking an increasingly prominent place among 
literary pursuits, and with its kindred pursuit, heraldry, can 

no longer be pooh-poohed. Of all literary employments it is, 
however, the most arduous and apparently the most unremunerative. 
It is not easy to overestimate the value to scholarship and history 
involved in rendering accessible the records concerning human life, 
which it is the special function of the genealogist to supply. To 
a few scholars alone are the particulars known of the prodigious 
labours of the late Colonel Chester, and even fewer are aware 
that private aid, unostentatiously administered, alone enabled him 
to accomplish so much of his task as was finished at his death. 
On Mr. Joseph Foster the mantle of Colonel Chester has fallen. 
During the last few years Mr. Foster has published, in addition to 
peerages and other important and authoritative works, the “‘ London 
Marriage Licences,” a book of 1,600 pages, in double column, 
from which I have personally derived much valuable information. 
Mr. Foster’s latest task has been the publication of the “ Alumni 
Oxonienses,” a matriculation register of the University from 1715- 
1886. This is contained in four large volumes of over 1,600 pages 
each. The remaining portion of the register, extending from the 
earliest date to 1715, is ready, and is likely to occupy about the 
same space. In favour of this undertaking, so far as Iam aware the 
most important ever undertaken on behalf of any university, I would 
bespeak sympathy. So far the result to the worker has been a loss of 
thousands of pounds. The principal colleges subscribe to the publica- 
tion, as do some spirited American and foreign libraries, and a few 
English and the principal Oxford authorities have spoken of the work 
in highest terms. In the printed list of subscribers I see, however, 
neither the royal library at Windsor nor the civic library at Guildhall, 
nor the fine libraries of the Atheneum and Reform Clubs; not one 
tenth, indeed, of those who ought to subscribe. With the exception 
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of one or two bishops, not a peer nor a member of either House of 
Parliament appears on the list. Surely for a labour of national 
importance support can be obtained? If not, there is some fear that 
this large and important work will have to be suspended, which 
cannot be without seriously impugning the national spirit of England. 


SALE OF THE MACKENZIE LIBRARY. 


LIGHT completely new on the conditions of modern book- 

selling is cast by the facts connected with the sale of Mr. 
Mackenzie’s library. That the books Mr. Mackenzie had collected 
with much assiduity, consisting, as they did, of theatrical rarities 
and first editions of the works of writers of the present century, 
would bring large sums, was anticipated. Such a price, however, as 
£62. tos. for the “ Dialogue in the Shades, between the celebrated 
Mrs. Cibber and the no less celebrated Mrs. Woffington, both of 
amorous memory,” is absolutely unprecedented. Genest, in his 
* Account of the English Stage,” describes the work justly as “a 
catchpenny publication.” Its sole recommendation may almost be 
said to lie in the scurrilous promise of its title. ‘Thackeray’s “ Snob,” 
meanwhile—* A Literary and Scientific Journal, not conducted by 
Members of the University ”—together with its continuation, ‘‘ The 
Gownsman,” fetched £125. Buyers, however, must not be misled 
by these prices. A certain madness of excitement carries away the 
attendants upon a great sale. Booksellers themselves are at times 
led astray by it, forget their accustomed phlegm, and outbid their 
judgments and their commissions. The self-same books—I mean 
the identical copies—are not seldom sold a few years, or even months, 
later, for a third of the price they have brought. A well-known 
bookseller bought at one of the large sales two hundred pounds 
worth of books for a private collection he was so unpractical as to 
form. In consequence of illness he disposed of these shortly after 
to a second bookseller, accepting a loss of fifty pounds. After 
cataloguing the works, and selling a few, the new possessor found 
himself compelled to dispose of the remainder by auction, which he 


did, at the loss of a second fifty pounds. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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TIME tries all THINGS. 


COCKS’ 
READING 
SAUCE 


HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME, 
First introduced to the Public’in 1789, it this Year Celebrates its CENTENARY. 


For 100. YEARS it. has been esteemed by Connoisseurs 
of Sauce as the BEST FISH SAUCE ever manufactured; 
this abundantly proves its excellence. It only requires 
to be once tried to satisfy'the purchaser of its delicious 
flavour and economy for use with Fish, Soups, Hashes, 
Gra‘ies, Chops, Steaks, Cutlets, &c. 


FOR 100 YEARS IT HAS BEEN, AND STILL 1S, THE COOK'S BEST FRIEND. 





The Genuine is protected sy Trade Mark, viz.—Charles Cocks’ Signature, 
on a White Ground, across the Reading Arms, 














BRIDAL BouguET BLoom. 
A Lovely Liquid, extraordinary to Beautify. 
Tue SEcRET or Beauty.—Bridal 
Bouquet Bloom imparts exquisite 
beauty to the face, neck, arms, and 
hands, and is preferred to all face 
powders and other liquids. In a 
moment of time it imparts exqui- 
site beauty, with a natural bril- 
liancy, purity, and charming 
fragrance. It removes freckles 
and sunburn. 


Sold by Chemists and Perfumers at 3s. 6d. per Bottle, or sent Carriage Paid to any 
address on receipt of price at the Wholesale Depdt, 114 and 116 Southampton 
Row, London, W.C. 


IMPAIRED VISION. 


The general method of testing the sight is completely erroneous. No distinction is made 
between old sight and long sight; no correction is made for astigmatism, though it is of 
common occurrence; and no trial is made of the eyes separately for unequal vision. Unsightly 
spectacles are given when light and elegant folders would be in every way more beneficial, 
simply because folders. are more difficult to fit. As a result people dread having t6- wear 
glasses at all, and postpone using them until they have seriously strained their sight. Those 
who try Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight experience immediate relief, as can be proved 
by hundreds of unsolicited testimonials. No charge for consultation. Particulars of suiting 
the sight by correspondence sent free. 
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JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 35 ALFRED PLACE WEST, S.W. 
(Opposite South Kensington Station). 














